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THE DEWBERRY. 


A Much-Neglected Fruit That 
is Well Worth Attention, 
















BY L. H. BAILEY, 
New York Experiment Station. 


arly five years ago we published a 
illetin (No. 34) upon the dewberry, and 
neluded, from the results of our ex- 
riments and inquiry, that there is a 
ture for the berry for commercial pur- 


e dewberry is so unlike all other 
fruits in its habit of growth, that 
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rowers seem to be slow to learn how to |. 


handle it; and many of them are no 
doubt prejudiced against it because the 
species is so common, and often so 
troublesome, in old fields and vineyards. 
The raspberry and blackberry have had 
a similar history, and the prejudices 
against them are only recently outgrown. 
Here and there, a person has studied the 
jewberry and has found it te be a valu- 
able addition to the market fruits of 
early Summer. 

Of the dozen or 20 varieties of dew- 
berries which have been named and in- 
troduced, only two, the Lucretia and 
Bartel, have gained wide prominence. 
In fact, there may be said to be only 
one leading variety, and that is the 
Lucretia, and it is the only one which 
has been well tested in New York. The 
dewberry bears the fruit upon the canes 
of last year’s growth, the same as rasp- 
berries and blackberries do. These 
canes are long and weak and naturally 
lie perfectly prostrate on the ground. 
There are several methods of training 
the Lucretiadewberry. It is commonly 
allowed to lie upon the ground, The 
canes are cut back to three or four feet 
in length in the same manner as black- 
berry and raspberry canes are treated, 
and if the best results are expected the 
canes should be thinned to four or five 
in a hill, The canes are usually al- 
lowed to branch freely, although it is 
evident that some checking of the 
growth may often be essential to good 
results. A mulch is often placed under 
them to keep the berries clean and to 
retard the weeds. When this is applied, 
the vines are raised with a fork. A. M. 
Purdy recommends two stakes, one to 
hol! the bearing cane and one the 
growing cane. This implies that only 
one cane is to be allowed to fruit each 
year. This method does not appear to 
be in practice, and it is doubtful if it 
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NDEWBEBRIES ON A WIRE SCREEN. 


has anything to recommend it. Trellises 
end racks of various kinds have been 
devised. In our plantation of Lucretia 
We lave tried three methods of training. 


In one portion of the ~plantation the 
Pants are allowed to Tie u the 
ground without mulch, and canes 


are cut off when three or four feet long.. 
Another portion is trained upon @ com- 
mon grape trellis of three wires, the 
canes being tied to the wires the Spring 
of the bearing year by means of 
twine. In the third 
lie upon a flat rack standing 18 
above the ground 
| dats laid crosswise 
Upon bents at the sides, Lape =; 
een no gain in uctiveness or 
bss upon the treliioed or racked plants ; 
the only ac'vantages have came from the 
greater ease of ing and culti 
| 4od the less amount of room oced 








aud seem to me to warrant the adoption 
of some simple trellis, a wire 
trellis, in garden culture. it 








* question which must be determined 
the crower himself. The labor of tying 
the canes to the wires is 
SLerous, but it 


the season, This training 









And these advantages are considerable, | Doolittle 


Would pay in field or market culture is |} 
by} 


are allowed to lie upon the ground and 
are tied up the following Spring. If 
the canes interfere with cultivation 
while growing they can be placed 
lengthwise the row with a rake or they 
can be thrown over the lowest wire. 
After the canes have borne, they are 
cut out, in the same manner as the 
canes of raspberries and blackberries. 
Mr. Wilcox trains to three strands of 
No. 18 wire, the top strand being three 
feet from the ground. 

Upon several accounts, however, 


I PREFER TYING THE CANES 


to stakes, as shown in Fig. 132. Three 
or four canes may be allowed to grow 
from each plant, and these are tied to 
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the stakes, with wool twine or willow 
thongs, two or three times during the 
season, as they grow. ‘The canes may 
be left on the stakes all Winter, although 
it is better, particularly in exposed local- 
ties, to lay them down late in Fall’ 
Whilst the year-old canes are bearing 
fruit, the new ones are growing on the 
ground. As soon as the fruit is removed, 
the old canes are cut out and the new 
ones are tied up for the remainder of the 
season. To prevent the breaking of 
these young canes by the early cultivat- 
ing, it is necessary to turn them length- 
wise the row with a fork. If they be- 
come very strong and if the land gets 
weedy, it may be advisable to tie up 
these young canes along with the old 
ones before the fruit is picked. On the 
other hand, if the land is clean, so that 
much cultivating or hoeing is unneces- 
sary, the new canes may be allowed to lie 
on the ground throughout the entire sea- 
son. Thisisscarcely advisable, however, 
for they are likely to make a weak and 
soft growth in weeds and grass and shade, 
and the ground cannot receive the at- 
tention which it should have. Some 
persons tie dewberries to a woven-wire 
screen, as seen in Fig. 1383. ‘This isa 
neat practice for a few vines in the gar- 
den, but is too expensive for the field, 
and the spaces in the screen are not large 
enough to allow of the easy movement 
of the hand through it when tying and 
picking. 
THE ONE GREAT MERIT 

of the dewberry is the earliness of the 
fruit. The fruit is indistinguishable 
from the blackberry by the general 
public, and it is 10 days and often two 
weeks earlier than the standard varieties 
of blackberries. “Dewberries, rasp- 
berries, and blackberries grow side by 
side in our plantations, and we have had, 
therefore, a good o unity to observe 
the earliness of the Lucretia. This year 


(1891) the first ripe raspberries—Marl 
boro and Rancocas—were obtained July 


4... At this time a few dewberries were 
about fully grown and had turned red. 
July 8 a few ripe dewberries were secured. 
July 11 dewberries on some of the vines 
were ripening rapidly, and at this time 
Ada raspberry was just ripening and 








LUCRETIA DEWBERRIES TRAINED TO STAKES. 


must be said that there is a great varia- 
tion in the time of ripening between 
different plants,” a fact which is due to 
natural variation in the character of the 
variety. In propagating the dewberry, 
it is important that only those plants 
which bear large and uniform fruits 
shall be chosen for parents. 

In quality, the Lucretia dewberry is 
probably inferior to the best blackberries. 
The canes are also rather more tender, 
but they are so easily laid down and 
covered that this is not a serious objec- 
tion. The berries on well-grown plants 
are large and handsome, glossy-black, 
and firm enough for shipping. The 
dewberry is not so heavy a cropper as 
the blackberry. Fifty to 60 bushels per 


acre may be considered to be a fair crop. 
To secure this yield the rows should 
stand about three and a-half feet apart, 
and the plants from two to three feet in 
the row. 

The Lucretia is the only variety which 
I can confidently recommend for this 
State, although I should like to see the 
Bartel given some attention. All the 
dewberries propagate by rooting at the 
tips and joints of the canes, and they 
are therefore easily increased by any 
grower. 





Culture of Cow Peas. 

The. bunch varieties are the ones which 
are best adapted to growing for hay or 
ensilage, while the runners and trailers 
are valuable for soiling purposes or for 
turning under as green manure. The 
length of season required for maturity 
also varies greatly, the bunch varieties, 
as a rule, requiring only a very short 
season. The feeding value of cow peas; 
either green, fed as hay, or preserved as 
ensilage, is very high, being considerably 
above that of red clover. Cow-peas re- 
quire a deep, rich, sandy loam, although, 
because of their strong root system, they 
are adapted to grow upon almost any 
soil which is not too wet. The ground 
should be well prepared, and the seed 
should not be. sown until the soil is 
thoroughly warmed. Cow-peas, by the 
means of the tubercles on the roots, 4 
gather large amounts of nitrogen from 
the air, and also pump up large amounts 
of valuable mineral fertilizers from the 
subsoil. When the stubble is plowed 
under after the crop has been removed 
these valuable fertilizing elements— 
potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid— 
are left in the surface soil for the use of 
succeeding crops. At the Rhode Island 
Experiment Station the total crop of 
green vines per acre was 35,000 pounds, 
containing 157 vet of pipet 

unds of potash, and 31.2 pounds o 
Tketpherls acid, and the additional 

uantity estimated to be contained in 
the roots was 17} pounds of nitrogen, 
10 pounds of potash, and 5.15 pounds 
phosphoric acid—Jarep G. Sars, 
U. & Department of Agriculture. 


Losses in Liquid Manure. 
An English chemist points out the 
fact that in every 10 gallons of urine 





| ripe and soft, they have a juicy piquancy 


there will be found as much nitrogen as | i 
is contained in seven pounds of nitrate of 
bonemeal, 


THE GOUMI. 


A Japanese Fruit Which Promises to 
Become of Much Value. 





BY L. 8. BAILEY, 
New York Experiment Station. 


THE GOUMI—ELHAGNUS LONGIPES.* 


Much has been said, during the past 
five years, about the goumi, all of which 
is deserved. It is a graceful and hand- 
some bush of five or six feet high, bear- 
ing a profusion of silver-white leaves 
and most abundant crops of cinnibar- 
red and gold-flecked berries. Whether 
considered for ornament or for fruit, it 
is one of the best of the many excellent 
shrubs which have come to us from 
Japan. Its silken-gray foliage is of a 
kind which is always desirable in shrub- 
beries, and of which we have little in 
our native flora. The bush is as hardy 
as an apple tree. It stood the past 
Winter in western New York without a 
blemish. It is enormously productive 
of fruit, and the berries are a delight to 
look upon, even if one does not desire 
to eat them. At first, these berries are 
very astringent, but when they are fully 


which I enjoy. I have not tried them 
for culinary purposes, but it is said that 
they may be used for sauces and pies, 
and in the many ways in which cran- 
berries are so delicious. The fruits be- 
gin to ripen the first days of July in 
western New York, and they continue 
upon the bush for three weeks, much to 
the delight of birds. 

Ido not know when this delightful 
bush first came to this country. Wil- 
liam Falconer wrote in 1893 (Garden- 
ing, i. 275) that “although it has long 
been cultivated in gatdens, it is only 
within the last few years that its merits 
have been generally appreciated, and it 
has become in much demand.” It 
could not have been a very old resident 
of American gardens. It seems to have 
been first brought p»»minently to notice 
in England in 187%, by’ an illustration 
and description in Gardener’s Chronicle, 
by Maxwell T. Masters. The species 
was described by Asa Gray in 1859. 
Maximowicz (Bull. Acad. Imper. Sci. 
St. Petersburg, vii. 560, 1870) divides 


_| the number of such animals is compara- 





the species into four varieties, two of 
which bear edible fruit. The form 
which is grown in this country is the 
variety hortensis, chatacterized by spine- 
less branches, elliptical leaves, very 
long fruit-stems, and large, edible fruit. 
In nurseries, the plant is sometimes 
called Eleagnus edulis, 

The goumi grows readily from seeds. 
These should be sown or stratified in 
Summer, before they become dry, and 
allowed to freeze the following Winter. 
The next Spring they should germinate 
freely. Cuttings of the half-ripened wood 
strike readily in June or July, if han- 
died in frames. As soon as attention is 
given to cultivation and selection, we 
may expect the goumi to become prized 
for the edible qualities of its fruit. 

«2 Pronounced lon-gi- 
saat st neta” 
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Tie the Horse. 


Eprror AMerica® Farmer: Eve 
year a large number of runaway acci- 
dents occur. Some of these involve a 
loss of life; others. e destructive to 
property without biingmg more serious 
evils. Even under thé most favorable 





The name means 
long-stemmed, and 
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THE GOUMI, NATURAL SIZE. 
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startled, and a few will do this when 
from any cause they wish to go from the 
place at which they have been tied, but 


tively small. 

There are a good many: owners of 
horses who claim that these animals 
should be educated to stay at any place 
at which they are. left. Their theory 
seems to be very good as long as it re- 
mains a theory, but when it is put into 
practice it often fails. Some horses can 
be trained to do almost anything that is 
in the line of possibility, but’ there are 
othérs which are neither so intelligent 
nor so tractable. Then, too, the great 
majority of horses are never handled by 
a skillful trainer. Thousands of men 
ean drive horses and take care of them, 
who are not qualified to educate them. 
Besides, the horses which are now in 
active use have already passed the time 
at which the most efficient training can 
be given. The old saying that “it is 
hard to teach old dogs new tricks” will 
apply with equal force in the case of 
horses. The colt can be taught many 
things which the mature horse will never 
learn. So, whatever may be said in 
favor of teaching colts to stand without 
being tied, it is hardly safe to attempt to 
train old horses in this direction. 

It is not only important that the 
horse should be tied, but it is perhaps 
equally necessary that the work be 
properly done. The rope or strap 
should be so strong that the horse cannot 
break it however hard he may pull. 
Using a weak strap is very likely to 
give the horse a habit of breaking away. 
After he has found that he can get his 
liberty in this manner a horse will be- 
come an expert in parting ropes or straps. 
A tie that would have held him if he 
had never learned the trick of pulling 
away will offer but little resistance to a 
horse that has learned to break loose. 
But if a strong tie is used to 
begin with the horse will not be 
likely to form the -habit of pulling, 
and if he does oceasionally draw upon 
the rope the chances are that he will not 
get away. This point should be ob- 
served in the stable as well as when the 
horse is tied in town. Manv horses get 
their first lessons in breaki. g away by 


being tied in the stable with a worn-out 
rope or a defective strap. 

For tying in the stable a halter or 
“head stall” is preferred. In the street 
a wide strap is made for the purpose, and 
is stronger and better. This should be 
fastened around the neck with a snap 
and ring, and the other end be passed 
through the bridle-ring (a point which 
should never be overlooked), and firmly 
tied to a post, or tosome other object 
which the horse cannot move. When 
the horse must be left for a long time in 
the field he should be tied to a strong 
fence, or to something else which he 
cannot take away. He may stay where 
he should if he is net tied, but it is a 
safeguard to have him securely fastened. 

Many farmers object to tying their 
horses, because it is some tronble to at- 
tend to it, but it is better to tie a horse a 
hundred times than it is to have him run 
away once. Even if no one is seriously 
hurt, and no great amount of property is 
destroyed, there is a great deal of mischief 
done, and someone will be to consider- 
able trouble before the horse is brought 
back to the place from which he started. 
After he has had one running-away ex- 
perience a horse is never sate. is 
liable to run again, and when he starts 
no one can tell where he will or 
what he will do while on the way. 
is one of the matters concerning which 





THE HORN-FLY. 


The Worst Pest Which Afflicts Cattle 
in the South. 

The ‘horn-fly (Hematobia serrata) 
is one of the worst insect pests of cattle. 
It has spread all over the Atlantic 
States from a single center near Phila- 
delphia, in 1887. This is a well-known 
pest of Southern Europe, and will prove 
more hurtful to the Southern States than 
to those having a colder climate. 

The fly is about one-half the size of 
the ordinary house-fly, which it other- 
wise much resembles, but is more hairy. 


(Fig. 1.) 
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Fig. 1.—The horn-fiy. (The short line shows 
exact size.) 


These flies settle on the coat of the 
animal in some place where they cannot 
be reached by the tail or tongue, and 
there they bite and suck the blood, often 
in such vast numbers that the animals 
are rapidly depleted in flesh. Milch 
cows, especially thin-skinned Jerseys, 
suffer cruelly, and often fall off one-half 
or more in milk. The insect does not 
seem to trouble horses or other animals, 

This fly lays its eggs in the fresh 
droppings of cows, and these hatch into 
tiny whitish maggots, which live in the 
dung three or four days. They then 
burrow a half inch or so into the 
ground beneath the manure, and remain 
quiet for about five days, at the end of 
which they emerge as winged flies, The 
number of generations in a season will 
depend upon its length. In the South 
there may be 12 or 15. 

This fly has a habit of settling around 
the base of the cow’s horns, which -has 
led to many absurd stories about its eat- 
ing the horn (Fig. 2.) The fly has no 
jaws. It can pierce with its lance, and 
suck with its proboscis, but never injures 
parts except where blood may be found. 
It settles upon the horns to rest, as the 
cow cannot easily dislodge them from 
that place. When seeking food, it 
settles, by preference, between the 
shoulders, along the belly and udder. 
Also, along the escutcheon, and at the 
base of tail. 

Treatment: Remove all fresh drop- 
pings as soon as possible from stable, and 
mix with kainit. In pastures it will 
pay to send a man through every two 
days and scatter the droppings so they 
will dry out quickly. The eggs cannot 
hatch without moisture. Or sprinkle 
kerosene oil or emulsion on fresh 
droppings. Fresh powdered- lime will 
do as well, but lime decomposes the 


















_ A Cheap Ice-house, oe 
Eprror American Farmer: . The 
question is often asked, Why don’t he 
farmers put up ice? Many of them de. 
more, however, donot. In regard tot! id 
latter class I am sure that if they would” 
put up a few tons of ice one season the’ 
would never let a Winter pass a 
without a good supply for the 
season, 
Ice can be kept in any kind of «© 
building,—a room partitioned off in one” 
corner of the barn, etc.,—but the house 
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had in my mind is one often seen here” 
in the West, where lumber is compara 
tively high. . 

A site is chosen, preference ¥ 


given to a side hill sloping to the north, 
or a shaded place. A hole is dug im: 
the ground about 8 by 10 feet 
and a pen built of rails or small logs” 
around the edge, and as the dirt i=” 
thrown out the rails prevent it returning = 
to the pit, and also forms a wall eo 
the ground. If this excavation is made. 
six or seven feet deep, then a wall 
any cheap lumber, or even small logs, | 
continued up far enough to make the 
cellar 10 feet deep in the clear, it will, 
hold about 25 tons of ice, plenty for 
any ordinary family. a 
Any roof that will turn water will dos 
Coarse slough or river-bottom grass” 
the pumace from a sorghum mill, ete,” 
thrown on a frame-work of poles, a 
an excellent cheap roof. If the ground | 
has a stiff clay sub-soil no lining will be 
needed, otherwise it should be lined wit! 
cheap boards. 
There should be plenty of ventilatic 
above the ice. One or two paim-etal 
tongs, an ice saw, or even a Cross-OUt Mi 
with one handle removed, are all the” 
tools needed, except what can be found ~ 
on any farm. mee. 
The cakes of ice should be cut to ff” 
the house as far as length is concerned; — 
for — if-the house is 10 feetone 
way in the clear, cut the cakes three ’ 
feet one inch long; 20 inches wide make (iam | 
a convenient size for handling, unlessthe | 
ice is very thick. I like to use as large © 
cakes as I can, as they keep better tham ” 
the small ones. A straight board 12'te : 
16 feet long should be used to lay om 
the squares of ice on the pond ; 
end of this board and at right 
the same nail a small strip 
the cake of ice is to be, made 
plain mark on same to indicate the wid 
of cake, then lay out pond by. standing 
on board and drawing the saw along ¢ 
edge of same, making a mark to saw 
being governed by the marks on 
pointers nailed on the board. Out the 
ice square, so it will fit close in the houses. 
If possible try and haul ona sled to” 
avoid the heavy lifting incident to using: 
& wagon. Bt 
A very handy way to load is to lay” 
the end-gate of the sled box, or any 
cleated board, on the ground (eleats 
down) at the end of the sled, 18 
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tongs and draw a cake of ice upon 
board lengthwise with same, then a 
at each end of the board lifts and sli¢ 
the cake into the box, Try and m 
the ice, if convient, of such size as to fill 
the sled box compactly as well as the 
house. Run the cakes closely together 
and fasten with rope or chain, to pre’ 
vent sliding back or forward, as this 
hard on the team and has a tendency te 
break the ice. re 

Make a slide to run the ice down inte 
the cellar on, pack the cakes on edge 


leave as of four to five hes 4 
around the outer edge, pack this tightly 
with sawdust, pound broken ice into all 
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$<) Yard Echoes. 
f, J. P. Roberts, of the Cornell 
niversity Experiment Station, says he 
i dishorned 1,000 head-of cattle, and 
it is not cruel; cows herd better; they 
Go not fight, and thé operation is not as 
painful as pulling a tooth. 


© Silage corn only should not be fed to 
‘eattle, for neither in its nature nor in its 
icongtituency is it the requisite food to 
btain the best results. It is excellent 
Min combination with clover hay, supple- 
mted with bran or shorts. 


s In feeding bran to cattle, feed it dry, 
d it is better to mix it with some fine 
hay or fodder. This cut feed should 
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the top soft and thin just enough to! 
droop a very little, is just about right. | 
It will see enough to get out of the way 
of harm, it will not be run over by cat- 
tle and colts, and is not too indolent to 
hunt for its food. You will see that this 
ear is'a compromise between the stiff, 
stand-up ear and the lop-eared hog, and 
the disposition and usefulness is in per- 
fect accerd. An extreme in either di- 
rection is objectionable. 

There is much in the build and bone 
of the hog that should be observed. A 
big, coarse bone with loose joints indi- 
cates a lack of stamina or constitution 
that defeats the economical purpose of 





raising hogs. While this strong, firm 


traveling, and undér such treatment are 
sure to deteriorate rapidly. There are 
other breeds, lighter,more active, and 
hardier, that would be better adapted 
to our average Southern country and 
Southern pasturage. 

The same objections urged against the 

Shorthorn and Hereford—and we might 
say Polled Angus, only modified some- 
what—consists the why and the where- 
fore that the Holstein breed is not 
adapted to general Southern breeding, 
though this is more of a dairy than a 
beef animal. Where the pastures, how- 
ever, are better than the general aver- 
age, and the market for milk is a fairly- 
good one, and the owners are prepared 
to supplement the pastures with cheap 
grain feed, in such case the Holstein 
may be kept and bred with profit. 
_ It seenis that two breeds, the Devon 
and Scotch Galloway, are - admirably 
suited to our pastures and climate, our 
general conditions and surroundings, so 
far as distinctive beef breeds are con- 
cerned. The Devon has, too, greater or 
less value as a dairy breed, but we are 
not considering that point now—we con- | 
fine ourselves to beef values alone. 
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Major’s Sort 3869. 





a “a Bay; foaled 1889; bred and owned by George E. Brown, Aurora, IIl.; sire, Holland Major 275 (3135); dam, Axte! 
by Lord Landolph (3830); grandam by Lincolnshire Tom (1367). 






















































he be epetly vee as to cause the bran | 
to adhere. No farmer ever yet gave 
Pran’a fair trial who was not pleased 
‘With the result. 


be Kind of Hogs to Raise. 


depends upon the size and age 
he:time of marketing them, and the 
and quantity of food supplies. The 
shire is a neat, plump bacon hog, 
for the butcher at any age, and 
always brings the highest price in the 
ne: : st @ butober's block—a grass- | 
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Phe Polana-China is a close second 
one year old, and may then be 
d economically on corn. This is a 
Clover-and-cora breed, and will pay for 
a! it eats; but it must eat it, as it is not 
the real rustler as the Berkshire. Some 
f ts call this the corn-crib breed. 
| The Jersey Reds are the grass hogs. 
Whey thrive and grow on grass alone 
@uring the pasture season, and may be 
@apidly finished on corn at the close of 
he Summer. It is a hardy, strong, act- 
ive, quiet aud is believed to be less 
pelined hog plague and other ail- 
ts than either of the above breeds. 
is so, and it is the general reputa- 
m among farmers, it is due to the fact 
they are less artificial or pampered 
oh breeds, They are found to 
vigorous because close to nature. 
» The Chester Whites, Cheshire, and 
ther white breeds find favor with farm- 
ere that give < wage rational keep a do 
require their “to root or 
It ma age Ho cweiar for 
3 who a few fancy, pretty 
hogs. They grow to enormous size and 
ald great quantities of lard for family 
mses, ‘There are several other breeds of 


are 
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ine, both white and- black, that have 
ial claims for the small, careful 
but are not met with in the 


ds so commonly, so invariably, 
Berkshire a Poland-China 
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‘SEL NG HOGS FOR BREEDING. 


"Much depends upon the disposition of 












¢ hog for profit. PENG ets 
og ‘keeper, and will wear itself 
| tearing around rather than eating 
rations and lying quietly in the shade 





Wing fat. Some Berkshires, and now 
| then a Poland-China, resemble the 
b hog—the rail-splitter—in being 

fous and uneasy. Such hogs are an 

fofiteble nuisance on the farm, and 
at abolished as such. Fortu- 












































carry the sign where 
‘de - * by the experienced 
The ear is the indication of 
isposition with a hog. The stiff, 
ear that stands straight up is 
be carefully avoided. aed any Be 
more, requires more age, is 
eanest sort.of a hog to keep on the 
p. . It will leern all the bad tricks, 
tkens, lambs, and be on the wrong 
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bone and joints is perhaps of less impor- 
tance now than formerly, when the Illi- 
nois farmers used to drive their fat hogs 
one or two hundred miles to market, this 
description of a hog will not have the 
physical force that resists hardship and 
disease, nor will it assimilate food as the 
opposite type into firm flesh—it is a 
squab. 

It is remarkable but true that an ex- 
pert judge of hogs will outline the make- 
up of a hog by seeing only its ear, or by 
seeing its hind foot and leg will describe 
the animal throughout, ear and all. 

To answer the question, what kind of 
hogs to raise, we would say, the kind 
that suits your farm, your home uses, 
and the market where the surplus is 
sold. No other hog will suit you, and 
this cannot be overrated. Early ma- 
turity, or fattening at an early age, is 
all-important, not alone in the light of 
a revenue, but in avoiding the possible 
losses by hog plague. It is risky to 
hold a lot of pigs over one Winter, with 
the intention of fattening them at 18 
months or-two years old, as was done 
years ago. Thanks to the improvement 
of breeds, an eight or 10-months-old pig 
may be made to dress 250 pounds with 
great certainty and uniformity. By 
selecting a breed and observing the 
type that gives the greatest chances of 
success, the persistent, judicious handler 
may always find hog-raising, in connec- 
tion with general farming, a pleasant, 
attractive, and profitable branch of live- 
stock husbandry. 


Scotch Galloway Cattle for the South. 


For many long years we have thought 
the Scotch Galloway breed of cattle was 
splendidly adapted to the Gulf and 
South Atlantic States. It is a distinet- 
ively beef breed, and its friends claim 
little or nothing for it as a dairy animal. 

The South must have beef; then why 
not the best breeds suitable for our pur- 
poses, our pastures and climate and 
natural conditions and special require- 
ments? 

The breed to select is, in a large 
measure, to be determined by our sur- 
roundings: We must not make the mis- 
take of presuming that the larger _ 
more delicate and pampered breeds, like 
the Shorthorn, will adapt themselves as 
well and render equal satisfaction upon 


our seantier pasturage of native grasses 
as upon the luxurious pastures of the 





and improved on it; too, to such a 
gree of perfection. 
If the soil is poor, the grase thin, the 


The Devon has been widely tested 
throughout the South and has been 
found not wanting when weighed iu the 
balance of personal experience. 

The Galloway has had no fair trial 
among us, but its origin and history rec- 
ommend the- breed to very favorable 
consideration. Its general reputation 
in Colorado and those sections of the 
desert and treeless West where the grass 
is scant and the pasturage badly parched 
in Summer by a merciless sun; where in 
Winter the ground is covered with snow 
a goodly portion of the time, and the 
wind sweeps with icy blasts and relent- 
less coldness across the unprotected prai- 
ries—since its reputation here is good, 
we need hardly apprehend but that it 
would soon become the same in our more 
genial and higher-favored Southland 
should the breed ever-be so fortunate as 
to have a fair trial among us. 

Several years ago the Mississippi A. 
and M. College, of this place, owned a 
few thoroughbreds of this breed, and 
quite a number of grades were raised, 
and these grades proved themselves ex- 
tremely hardy and superior beef cattle. 
Several of them were stall-fed, and made 
heavier-weights for the time and food 
consumed than the grades of any of the 
several breeds fattened at the same time. 

The Galloway comes to us from south- 
ern Scotland and from near the coast. 
The soil is poor. The elimate is not se- 
vere, but cloudy, misty, rainy. It is the 
climate and the “roughin;; it,” exposed 
to so many vicissitudes of weather, with- 
out house protection, that makes the 
Galloway so shaggy. There are good 
reasons to believe that the Galloway and 
the Polled Angus came from the same 
wild stock. The reasons are many, and 
need not be dwelt on here. 

There is no doubt that the finer coat 
of the Angus and its more shapely form 
and more generally refined and attract- 
ive appearance is the result of better 
pastures and grain feeding, housing, and 
a marked condition of climate. -The 
Angus comes from northern Scotland, 
where the soil is rich and the farmers 
raise larger and more varied products, 
and are more progressive and expert 
feeders and handlers of cattle. Climate 
and feed and better human care have 
made the difference in the two breeds. 

The absence of horns is a very consid- 


and Angus, as horns are useless appen- 
dages upon the heads of domestic cattle 
in these days of advanced civilization.— 
Epwin Monteomery, Starkville, Miss. 


Fall 


Medicine is just as important and just as 
beneficial ae ere grag ine, because at this 
time the b must be kept pure and the 
whole system vigorous. 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 



























erable recommendation to the Galloway |.as the pressure of it will in time force it 


utation for milkipg,and butter yield. 
The bulls make a.gegd cross on horned 
animals, the crosgi;bginging almost in- 
variably hornless apials. crosses 
on Jersey cows aye produced very 
satisfactory dairy ;.animals, closely re- 
sembling the Jerseys,when bred together. 
It would be preferable, doubtless, to 
dishorn the Jerseys and breed them 
pure than to crossthem. The trouble 
with a cross breed is that one can never 
tell what the progeny may be like, while. 
a pure breed reproduces itself certainly, 
and may be continually improved by 
gelection and good culture. 





Lumpy Jaw. 

This disease is known by a swelling in 
the bones of the head, mostly in the 
jaws or cheek bones. It is contagious, 
and will spread through a herd if not 
prevented by the removal of the sick 
animal. There are no serious symp- 
toms apparent until the bone becomes so 
decomposed that the animal cannot eat, 
when, of course, it starves. The remedy 
is to give one dram, or a half more for 
a large animal, of iodide of potassium 
daily for 10 days, then to stop for a 
week, and then repeat, and so on fora 
month. By this time the iodide will 
have penetrated the system and the 
tumor begin to head. It will not be re- 
moved, because the structure of the 
bone has been altered, but the animal 
suffers no more from the disorder, and 
the jaw retains its usefulness. 





Poor Appetite in a Cow. 

This may be due to several causes. 
Overeating will produce this result, 
especially if the grain food has been 
given in excess. Indigestion as the re- 
sult of bloating by overfeeding of wet 
clover will cause this disorder, while any 
serious constitutional diseases will have 
the same effect. If the cow has a cough 
and breathes heavily after moving 
quickly, this latter: eause is probable. 
It would be well to have the cow ex- 
amined by one of the Inspectors ap- 
pointed for the purpose as tothe pre- 
sence of tuberculosis, which there is rea- 
son to suspect. There is no cure for 
this disease. The animals should be 
slaughtered without delay. 





Dobbins’ Floating-Rorax Soup is 100 per cent. 
pure. Made of Borax. It floats. Costs you 
same as poorer floating soap. Worth more. If 
allthis is true you need it: Order one cake of 
your grocer, you'll Want a box next, 


Stiffness in Horses’ Limbs. 

This symptom indicates rheumatism, 
especially if it moves from one limb to 
another, or at tithes disappears. The 
remedy in such cases is to give a saline 
laxative, as Epsom salts. Two pounds 
will be a sufficient dose. Follow this 
with half-ounce doses of acetate of 
potassa, given dajly, in a bran mash; 
bathe the limbs with hot water, or wrap 








them in woolen ‘cloths dipped in hot 
water, after which rub well with cam- | 
phorated soap liniment several times a | 








Stewart’s Shephérd’s Manual is as 
good and complete a sheep book as there 
— 


Sheep should be sheltered from heavy 
rains, and an open shed is the proper 
thing. 

The best breed of sheep ‘for a wet 
climate is the Merino, Rambouillet 
strain. 

Keep your sheep off low land when 
damp or when any stagnant pools of 
water are on it. 


Stock sheep will not need grain; but 
it would be well to give ewes a little be- 
fore and after lambing. 

The natural heat of the sheep is about 
100°. Any dip that may be used should 
never be more than 20° above this tem- 
perature. 

it has been found that a late dipping 
in the Fall has such an excellent effect 
upon the skin that the growth of the 
fleece is more than sufficient to pay all 
the cost of it, not to mention the comfort 
to the flock of a clean skin free from the 
tormenting ticks and the surety against 
scab, 

If 80 or 90-pound lambs are the 
favorites of the present somewhat fastidi- 
ous market, it may be well to remember 
that up to this fashionable weight the 
lambs of the heavy breeds have been 
mainly raised on mother’s milk, and has 
cost the feeder but a trifle beyond the 
expense of the mother’s keep. 


The Advantages of Sheep. 

An institute lecturer thus sums up the 
advantages of sheep: 

1. They are profitable. 

2. They weaken the soil least and 
strengthen it most. 

3. They are*enemies of weeds. 

4. The care they need is required when 
other farm operations are slack. 

5. The amount of investment need not 
be large. 

6. The returns are quick and many. 

7. They are the quietest and easiest 
handled of:all farm stock. 

8. Other farm products are made more 
largely from eash grains, while those 
from the sheep are made principally 
from pasture. 

9. There is no other product of the 
farm that has fluctuated so slightly in 
value as good mutton. 

10. By comparison wool costs nothing, 
for do not the horse and cow in shed- 
ding their coats waste what the sheep 
saves? 








Southdown Sheep. ‘ 

Eprrork AMERICAN Farmpr: In 
1844, I landed in Southampton, Eng., 
with a feeling of wanting something to 
eat; went into a restaurant and ordered 
mutton chop, with rolls and coffee. The 
chop was about an inch thick—tender, 
juicy, and sweet; and I ean recollect 
the pleasure I had in eating it to this 
day. ‘Three months later, on landing 
in New York, I ordered the same, and 





Dickinson Merino Sheep. 

















Chicago at the World’s Fair in 1893. 


“WONDERFUL,”? THE CHAMPION SHEEP OF THE WORLD. 


The accompanying engraving, says R. M. Bell, portrays Wonderful 700, which 
is claimed to be the most remarkable sheep in America. The Dickinson sheep is 
a thoroughbred from the Humphrey importation of 1802, a full cousin to the 
“world-wide famous Atwood Merino sheep of Vermont, which, as a wool sheep, re- 
main without a rival. This strain of Merino sheep has been bred carefully, never 
going outside of the flock for a ram for 72 years. Wonderful at his best, before 
he was three years old, weighed 250 pounds, and sheared 46 pounds of wool at 
three years old that was good enough to capture the prize as a single fleece at 





day. Give the animal a soft bed of 
clean straw, and “féeq bran mashes or 
scalded oats. Moderate exercise will be 
beneficial. pois 
A Wet Gellar. 
The water cannot be prevented from 
coming into a cellar. by mere cementing, 





through the cements The only success- 
ful way will be te d#ain it by digging 
down a foot below: the foundation and 
laying tiles to carry off the water. This 
may be done insithe or. outside, as may 
be wished. Then} tovmake the bottom 
proof against rats or moles, it may be 
covered with twoiorvthree inches of 
coarse concrete, of gravel or broken 
stone, with a finishing coat of smooth 
cement, consisting of one part of water- 
lime and three of good, clean, sharp 
sand. With this finish the cellar will 
be dry and not troubled with vermin. 
For a cellar 23 by 17 feet, eight barrels 
of cement and 24 of sand will be re- 
quired, as one of cement and three of 
sand will make 12 cubic feet of the 
mixed mortar. The quantity mentioned 
will lay a floor three inches thick. This 





kiod of floor is drier than one of brick, 








Pee rat 





| which is very absorbent of moisture. 





_ thatin every civilized country but Great 


got a chop that had the appearance of 
a sheep’s rib with a thin piece of leather 
attached to it, and was relished about as 
it looked. But that don’t prove but 
what as good mutton can be grown in 
this country as in England. 1 find that 
flock-masters have been going for what 
will bring the most money, and the poor 
sheep are crossed and bred for all wool 
or tallow. I am of the same opinion of 
our old Kentuckian, that, owing to the 
uncertainty of the tariff, it is best to 
settle on a breed for good mutton, with 
wool enough to keep the animal com- 
fortable in making it; and the South- 
down is the right sheep. Shorthorn 
cattle have been brought here from 
England, and better specimens have 
been sent back; and the same can be 
og with sheep.—J. E. C., Catonsville, 
d. 


An English Journal on Mutton. 
Commenting —s eas made by 
1 t of a Western American 
sermaeaiora = Sots Lots 

eaten “Merino chops as rich and 
juicy, as fine in flavor and even finer in 
grain than the celebrated English chop,” 
the London Live Stock Journal says: 
“It is fairly near the truth to say 





& 





common. The vast majority of Ameri- 
cans have never seen a decent piece of 
mutton, and, in fact, comparatively few 
of them attempt to eat mutton at all. 
As the improved mutton breeds of this 
country make their impression gradually 
on the sheep stock of the States, so the 
American public is slowly learning that 
mutton, when properly bred and fed, is 
the finest meat-food which Providence 
has vouchsafed to mankind.” 


Feed Required for a Hundred Sheep 
During the Winter. 

A flock of 100 sheep will consume 
about 100 bushels of corn, or twice as 
much oats, but less if this grain is fed 
in the sheaf. Six tons of bran will be 
needed, which is a quarter of a pound 
daily per head, if the flock is to be 
kept in good condition, and is made up 
of large sheep, as the Hampshires. If 
a few tons of turnips are provided the 
bran may be reduced one-third of the 





be reduced one-half if the sheep are to 
be merely kept in fair store condition ; 
the allowance is for a fattening flock. 





The Best Pigs for a Milk Dairy. 

The small breeds of pigs are the 
most profitable for feeding to use 
the waste milk from a butter dairy. 
The small Yorkshire is an excellent 
breed, as is also the Essex and the Berk- 
shire, although these two black kinds 
will reach a large size by longer feeding. 
But, a8 they will weigh 250 pounds at 
five months old, they are large and 
small enough for profit, It is a rule 
with all kinds of animals and all kinds 
of feeding that the younger animals are 
when ready for slaughter the cheaper 
the meat is made. Thus, a four months’ 
old 200-pound pig is the cheapest pork 
that can be made, especially if it is 
reared on waste milk and clover pasture 
and finished by corn meal. 





| Using Horse Manure as Absorbent in 
a Cow Stable. 

This plan is adopted in Some high- 
class and successful dairies, but it is 
hardly advisable except under the most 
careful management, by which the im- 
minent risk of giving a bad odor to the 
milk may be avoided. There is no use 
for it any way, for there is a place for 
the horse manure where it may be kept 
with more safety than in or under the 
cow stable, and litter of quite inoffen- 
sive character is easy enough to procure. 
It would greatly help to increase the 


_| stock of manure to litter the cows with 


dry swamp muck, which is antiseptic, as 
well as an excellent absorbant, and is 
equal in value to the manure itself as a 
fertilizer. 





How Lime is Applied. 

Lime is used in this way: Spread the 
freshly burned lime in_half-bushel 
heaps, if 20 bushels, are to be used—if 
40 bushels, one-bushel heaps are made 
—at a distance of two rods each way, 
which will cover one acre. Leave these 
exposed to a shower or to the weather 
until the lime is slaked into a fine, dry 
powder, when it is spread by long- 
handled shovels so as to reach 16 feet 
each way, by which the heaps thus 
spread will meet all over the ground. 
The effect will be the whitening of the 
land all over. This is done after the 


plowing and the first harrowing if the 
seed is sown broadcast; if the seed is 
drilled, it is done on the plowed land, 
and harrowed immediately after, and 
the seed is then sown. 


quantity mentioned. This feeding may | 
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daily a large of pasture, With little — : Britain the Merino is the predominant 
persed to a to ain flesh -as the red-pollled SHEEP AND WOOL. breed of sheep, and would also be sub- 
and put on some : breeds | Norfolk is excellgntfor the dairy and . stantially accurate to say that in no/ 
Gannot afford to do so much daily | very good for beef It has been bred Sh fies country but Great Britain is good mutton 








i ry the Stones 


when you t 
- can seed 
raisins and 
grapes at 
; : the rate of ® 
a pound a minute or in five, according & 
to the size of the a 
; 


Enterprise 
Raisin c:,. Seeder 


that you use. Never gets out of order 
Small size seeds a pound in 5 minutes 
price $1.00; large size a pound a min. 
ute, price $2.50. For sale by all hard. 
ware dealers. Made by the 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Also makers of Ente New [1 

Chopper. Send tworae stamps e 
“Enterprising Housekeeper.’ 200 
recipes. 
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Send your name for a Souvenir 
‘of the Works of Eugene Field, *\ 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir ‘ 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. ‘‘Asmall bunch of the most fragrant of diosa 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Leve."" Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Bugene Field, Hands 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world’ 
greatest artists as their contribution to the Mom 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac. 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10, The love offering ta 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com. 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet, 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
— 880 Monroe Street, Chicago, li, 


WITH RUBBER FEET & HANDS. 
The Most Natural. Comfortable & 
Durable. Over17,000in use. 
New Patents of Sept. 17th, 1895, 
U. S. Gov't Manufacturer 
Iilusirated book of 430 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free 
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, A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
When writing mention this paper. 
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QUAKER FOLDING VAPOR BATH CABINET. 
. 
$5 to $10 a day to Ladies or Gents 
Selling Cabinets to Families and Physicians, 
Bea Everybody buys, sick or well. Turkish, Russiag 
hig or Medicated Baths at home. 50,000 sold. No more 
im Bath Tubs or Doctor Bills. Renovates your sys 
a tem, prevents Obesity. Cures Colds, Kheumatism, 
LaGrippe, Neuralgia, Ecze Catarrh, Bright's 
i Disease, Malaria, Headaches, Female Complaints, 
mm and all Blood, Skin. Nerve and Kidney Diseases, 
Beautifies the complexion. Guaranteed. Best made, 
lasts a lifetime. Price low. Size folded 16x2in., 
5 Ibs. Greatest selict on earth. Wholesale te 
agents. BOOK FREE. ©. World Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 


When writing mention this paper. 


SOLID SILVER RING, 


10 Cents by Mall. 
This ring we warrant stere 
silver 925-1000 f 
It is our famous LEA 
FEAR RING, with the 
res 1896 beautifully 
on i { hf Se and costly solid silver rin 
id for TEN OENTS in order tointroduceo 
justrated J ete. Senda 
stage stamps taken. 
N & co. 
48 BOND 8T T, NEW YORE 
When writing mention this paper. 


FREE CAMPAIGN BADGE + 


EVERY READER OF THIS APER 
Send 2-cent stamp for postage, name of candidacc wanted, wil 
mail you Geld Plated Rad and catalog. Azen#s goods. 86 
aday sure. BATES BAI CO., Box 1540, 


When writing mention this paper. 
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8 GOOD FARMS WANTED 


for general farming purposes. Address ANSO} 





RUSSELL & CO., Akron, @hio. 
When writing mention this paper. 
thorns — 
la~ _e sell Cigars to dealers. $25.00 weekly 
KO and expenses. Experience unnecessary. Reply 
with 2c. stamp. National Consolidated Co., Chicago, Ub 


When writing mention this paper. 
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a useful book for curious, weary women 
HO (if married). Illustrated. Mailed sealed, 
10 cents. Dr. F., Box 788, New York. 


When writing mention this paper. 
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A regulator that cannot fall 
L. A D ] E Particulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578, Toronto, Canada 


When writing mention this paper. 
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FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep. 

Hogs, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 

stamps for catalogue, 150 engravings. N. 

». BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
When writing mention this paper. 















1 MAKE BIG WAGES doing pleasant home works 

A IE and will gladly send full particulars! pallsend 

ing 2c. stamp. MISS M, B. STEBBINS, LAWLENCE, MICHy 
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Thousands upon thousands of unfortunate 

le fall annually by the wayside, apg 

by the onslaughts of 

or some other of that great train of 

troubles which follow or accompany a sluggish 
liver o a disordered stomach. 


RIPANS. Tabules 


- ave like the Samaritan of our Savior’s time; 
they will lift the striken — 
ipans Tabules are sure 


curative crs. i 
science has discovered romaine tat marvelously 
eficctive. 
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FOWLS: CARE AND FEEDING. 





Practical Ideas for Successful Poultry 
aising. 
(Continued from tast month.) 
FOUNTAINS. 


of the difficult problems for the 
poultryman to solve is how to easily 

pure, fresh water for his fowls. 
»atent fountains which are on the 


DRINKING 


market are automatic and keep before 
the fowls a certain quantity of water. 
Under certain conditions these fountains 
serve an admirable purpose. Under 
more adverse conditions many of these 
patent contrivances fail to give satisfac- 


tion, fur the simple reason that it is im- 


posible to keep them clean. If fowls 
were fed only whole grain and the 
weather was always cool, it would be a 
comparatively easy matter to previde 


tory automatic drinking fount- 
but as soft food forms a consider- 
portion of the diet for laying hens 


ain 
abl 


and fattening fowls, these fountains are 
necessarily more or less fouled and in 
warm weather soon become unfit for use 
as drinking fountains, on account of the 
tainted water and disagreeable odor. 

A simple, wholesome arrangement 
may be made as follows: Place an or- 


divary milk pan on a block or shallow 
box, the top of which shall be four or 
five inches from,the floor, The water or 
milk to be drunk by the fowl is to be 
placed in this pan. Over the pan is 
placed a board cover supported on pieces 
of lath about eight inches long, nailed 
to the cover so that they are about two 
inches apart, the lower ends resting 
upon the box, which forms the support 
of the pan. In order to drink from the 
pan it will be necessary for the fowls to 
nsert their heads between these strips of 
‘ath. The cover over the pan and the 
trips of lath at the sides prevent the 


fowls from fouling the water in any 


manner, except in the act of drinking. 
Where drinking pans of this kind are 
used, it is very easy to cleanse and scald 


them with hot water as occasion demands. 
This arrangement can be carried a little 
further by placing a pan, or, what 
would be still better, a long narrow 
dis, something like a tin bread fray, on 
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Fig. 3.—Drinking fountain. 


slow shelf a few inches from the floor, 
and hinging the cover to one side of the 
poultry house, so that it can be tipped 
up in front for the removal of the dish 
or for filling it with water. (See fig. 3.) 
Whatever device is used, it must be 
tasily cleaned and of free access to the 
fowls at all times. 


DUST BOXES. 


It is necessary to provide dust boxes 
lor fowls during the Winter months if 
they are to be kept free from lice. If 
the soil in the yards is naturally dry and 
porous, abundant opportunities will be 
pad for dust baths during the warm 
bummer months, but during the late 
Fall, Winter and early Spring some arti- 
ficial provision must be made. A com- 
paratively small box will answer the 
purpose if the attendant is willing to 
oe a little attention to it each day. 
‘hese boxes should be placed so that 
they will receive some sunshine on each 
bright day, and be kept well filled with 
loose, fine earth. Road dust procared 
during the hot, dry months of July and 
August from much-traveled roads has 
Do superior for this purpose. Probably 
there is no way in which the poultry- 
man can better combat the body. louse 
than by providing dust boxes for his 
fowls, * 

YARDS OR PARKS. 


_ Where fowls are kept in confinement 
it will be found best to provide outdoor 
uus or yards for them during the Sum- 
mr months Give them free acces to 
these yards whenever the weather will 
permit. The most economical form, 
everything considered, for @ poultry 
yard is one much longer than wide. 
Two rods wide and eight rods long is 
sufficient for 50, fowls. Whenever. a 


poultry plant of “considerable. size is to 
be establii it will be found most eco- 


homicat to ‘atrange the yards’ side 
fide, with one end at the poultry 
The Fe an ni cece these 
may made of poultry 
Pickets, and should be at og es 
fect high, In_either ease it is best to 


| have a board. at the botto 
_ times it will be desirable: to 


ba 
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Young chickens the m of thes yard 
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If the poultry yards are constructed as 
described, there is sufficient room for a 
row of fruit trees down the center of the 


bt and still leave ample room for 


orse cultivation on either side, either 
with one or with two horses, 

These yards are to be kept thoroughly 
cultivated. If thought best, grain may 
be sown before cultivation, to furnish 
part of the green food for the fowls. 
Of all fruit trees, probably, there are 
none that are more suitable for the poul- 
try yard than the plum. The droppings 
of the fowls will manure the trees, and 
the fowls as insect destroyers perform a 
great office in protecting plums from the 
curculio. After the trees are once well 
established, a crop of plums should be 
secured nearly every year. These, too, 
will require no extra cultivation. The 




















the great number of they have 
duced during the vanr antl be sslented 
for the breeding pen. While it will -be 
almost impossible, and certainly imprac- 
ticable, in the majority of cases to keep 
individual records of egg production, yet 
a selection may be made that will ena- 
ble the breeder to improve his flock 
greatly. 

The two things necessary to produce 
large quantities of eggs with the Medi- 
terranean fowls are: (1) Proper food 
and care, and (2) a strong constitution, 
which will enable the fowls to digest and 
assimilate a large amount of food; in 
other words, fowls so strong physically 
that they will stand forcing for egg pro- 
duction. In this relation, we may look 
at the fowl as a machine. If that 
machine is so strong that it can be run 
at its full capacity all the time much 
greater profit will be derived than if it 
can be run at its full capacity only a 
part of the time. 

There is, perhaps, no time in the his- 
tory of the fowl that will indicate its 
vigor so well as the molting period. 
Fowls that molt in a very short time 





PAIR OF LANGSHANS. 


plum trees perform a valuable service in 
providing shade fcr the fowls. 


be used for this purpose with a consid- 
erable degree of satisfaction. However, 
some protection must be given the plants 
until they are well established, and even 
then many plants will be destroyed un- 
less the fowls have an abundance of green 
food all the time. 

Hamburgs and Leghorns, if they are 
frequently moved from one pen to an- 
other, will sometimes give the owner 
considerable trouble in flying over fences, 
even though they are seven feet high. If 
it is possible to place the fowls when 
they are quite young in the yard where 
they are to remain, much less trouble 
will be experienced. It his often been 
noticed that hens would remain peace- 
fully in the yard where they had been 
reared, but if moved to another yard 
would give the owner more or less trou- 
ble by flying over the inclosure. 


SELECTION OF BREEDS AND BREED- 
ING. 


A mistake is oftentimes made in se- 
lecting fowls of a breed that is not suited 
for the purposes for which they are to be 
kept. If egg production is the all-im- 
portant point, it is a most serious mistake 
to select a breed of fowls that is not noted 
for this product. If, on the other hand, 
meat is the chief object, an expensive 
mistake will be made if any but the 
heavy-bedied fowls are chosen, The 
small, active, nervous, egg-producing 
breeds cannot compete with the larger 
phlegmatic Asiatics for meat production. 
Then, too, if fowls are kept for both eggs 
and meat production, some breed of the 
middle class should be chosen. These, 
while they do not attain the great size 
of the Asiatics, are sufficiently large to 
be reared profitably to supply the table 
with meat, and at the same time have 
the tendency for egg production devel- 
oped sufficiently to produce a goodly 
number of eggs during the year. The 
Wyandottes and Plymouth~ Rocks are 
good illustrations of this class of fowls. 
While individuals of these breeds have 
made excellent records in egg produc- 
tion, the récords of large numbers do 
not compare favorably with the egg pro- 
duction of the Mediterranean fowls. All 
of the so-called Mediterranean dae have 
a great tendency toward egg uction, 
and require only the proper food and 
care to droduce eggs in abundance. 

A serious mistake is also made in se- 
lecting fowls for breeding purposes and 
in selecting eggs for hatching. On many 
farms the custom is to select eggs for 
hatching during the Sprmg months, 
when nearly all of the fowls are laying. 
No matter how poor a layer a hen may 
be, the chances are that most of the eggs 
will be produced during the Spring and 
early Summer months. A hen that has 
laid many eggs during the Winter 
months is quite likely to produce fewer 
eggs during the Spring-and early Sum- 
mer months than one that commenced 












Where | 
trees are not available, sunflowers may | 





and hardly stop laying during this 
period, as a rule, have strong, vigorous 
constitutions, and if properly fed give a 
large yearly record. On the other hand, 
those that are a long time molting have 
not the vigor and strength to digest 
and assimilate food enough to produce 
the requisite number of eggs. If it is 
necessary to select fowls at some time 
during the year other than the molting 
period, some indication of their egg- 
producing power is shown in their gen- 
eral conformation. In selecting a hen 
for egg production her form will give 
some indication of value. A long, deep- 
bodied fowl is to be chosen rather than 
one with a short body, whose underline 
is not unlike a half circle. A strong, 
hearty, vigorous fowl usually has a long 
body, a deep chest, with a long and 
quite straight underline. Other things 
being equal, the larger bodied fowls of 
the egg breeds are to be preferred. It 
is a rule that fowls bred for egg produc- 
tion are larger bodied than those bred 
for fancy points. Whenever vigor and 
constitution form an important part in 
the selection of fowls for breeding the 
size of the fowls is invariably increased. 


FEEDING. 


In feeding for egg production, a valu- 
able lesson may be learned from nature. 
It will be observed that our domestic 
fowls that receive the least care and 
attention, or, in other words, whose con- 
ditions approach more nearly the natural 
conditions, lay most of their eggs in the 
spring-time. It is our duty, then, as 
feeders, to note the conditions surround- 
ing these fowls at that time. The weather 
is warm, they have an abundance of 
green food, more or less grain, many 
insects, and plenty of exercise and fresh 
air. Then, if we are to feed for egg 
production, we will endeavor to make it 
spring-time all the year round ; not only 
to provide a warm place for our fowls 
and give them a proper proportion of 
green food, grain, and meat, but also to 
provide pure air and plenty of exercise. 

Farmers who keep only a small flock 
of hens, chiefly to provide eggs for the 
family, frequently make a mistake in 
feeding too much corn. It has been 
clearly proven by experiment that corn 
should not form a very large proportion 
of the grain ration for laying hens; it is 
too fattening, especially for hens kept in 
close confinement. Until the past few 
years corn has been considered the uni- 


versal poultry food of America. This, | 8 


no doubt, has been largely brought 
about by its cheapness and wide dis 
tribution. The recent low prices of 
wheat have led farmers to feed more of 
this grain than formerly, and with a 
consequent improvement in the poultry 
ration. 

When comfortable quarters are pro- 
vided for the fowls the nutritive ratio of 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
n tot and 2s5¢, Get the 





forcing fowls for 


duces a white fid#it and light-colored 
yolk if fed in vekylarge quantities In 
production, as in 
g animals for‘large yields of milk, | 
it is found best té*tnake up a ration of 
many kinds of graifi This invariably 
gives better resulis‘than one or two 
kinds of grain, ‘wt the nutritive 
ratio of the ratién’*may be about the 
same. It has beéii'found by experiment 
that the fowls ‘iiot‘only relish their 
ration more whén ‘eomposed of many 
kinds of grain, But*that a somewhat 
larger percentage of the whole ration is 
digested than when it is composed of 
fewer ingredients. It has been clearly 
proven” by experiment that food con- 
sumed by the fowls influences the flavor 
of the eggs; that in extreme cases not 
only is the flavor of the food imparted 
to the eggs, but also the odor. This, of 
itself, is sufficient reason for always sup- 
lying wholesome food for the fowls, and 
seeing to it that none but wholesome 
food is consumed. . 

It is conceded by the majority of 
poultrymen that ground or soft food 
should form part of the daily ration. 
As the digestive organs contain the least 
amount of food in the morning, it is 
desirable to feed the soft food at this 
time, for the reason that it will be di- 
gested and assimilated quicker than 
whole grain. A mixture of equal parts, 
by weight, of corn and oats, ground, 
added to an equal weight of wheat bran 
and fine middlings, makes a good morn- 
ing food if mixed with milk or water, 
thoroughly wet without being sloppy. If 
the mixture is inclined to be sticky, the 
proportion of bran should be increased. 
A little linseed meal will improve the 
mixture, particularly for hens during 
the molting period, or for chickens when 
they are growing feathers. If prepared 
meat scrap or animal meal is to be fed, 
it should be mixed with this soft food 
in proportion of about one pound to 25 
hens. It will be necessary to feed this 
food in troughs to avoid soiling before 
it is consumed. 

The grain ration should consist largely 
of whole wheat, some oats, and perhaps 
a little cracked corn. This should be 
scattered in the litter which should al- 
ways cover the floor of the poultry house. 
It is necessary to have the floor of the 
poultry house covered with a litter of 
some kind to insure cleanliness. Straw, 
chaff, buck wheat:huiis, cut cornstalks, all 
make excellent litters. The object of 
scattering the grain in this litter is to 
give the fowls exércise. All breeds of 
fowls that are noted: for egg production 
are active, nervous, and like to be con- 
tinually at work. How to keep them 
busy is a problem not easily solved. 
Feeding the grain as'described will go a 
long way toward. providing exercise. If 
the fowls are fed‘thrée times a day they 
should not be a all they will eat*at 
noon. Make thém ‘find every kernel. 
At night, just befaire going on the perches, 
they should havé all they will eat up 
clean. At no tite’ should mature fowls 
be fed more that they can eat. Keep 
them alwys active, always on the look- 
out for anothér kernel of grain. 


GREEN FOOD. 


While perhaps not strictly necessary for 
their existence, some kind of green food 
is necessary for the greatest production 
of eggs. Where fowls are kept in pens 
and yards throughout the year, it is 
always best to suppy some green food. 
The question how to supply the best food 
most cheaply ig one that each individual 
must solve lar .for himself. In a 
general way, howéver, ‘it’ may be said 
that during the Winter and early Spring 
months, “mangel-Wurzels, if properly 
kept, may be fed fo good advantage. 
The fowls relish them; and they are 
easily prepared. As it is not difficult 
to grow from 10 to 20° tons of these 
roots per acre, theif cost is not excessive. 
In feeding these beets to flocks of hens a 
very good practice is*simply to split the 
root lengthwise with a large knife. The. 
fowls will then bé able to-pick out all of 
the crisp, fresh food from the exposed 
cut surface. These-large pieces have 
the advantage over smaller pieces in 
this respect: The smaller pieces when 
fed from troughs or dishes will be thrown 
into the litter and soiled more or less be- 
fore being consumed by the fowls, and, 
in fact, many pieces will become so dirty 
that they will not, nor should they, be 
eaten. Large pieces cannot be thrown 
about, and remain clean and fresh until 
wholly consumed. 

Clover, during‘ the early Spring, is 
perhaps one of the cheapest and 
foods. It is readily eaten when cut fine 
in a fodder-cutter, and furnishes a con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen. Hf clover 
is frequently mowed, fresh food of this 
kind may be obtained nearly all Sum- 
mer, particularly if the season be a wet 
one. Should the supply of clover be 
limited, or the hogs ahacupes | dry, 

reen food maybe. and easil 
orien in the fori of Dwarf Essex rad 
This should be sown in drills and given 
the same cultivation as corn or potatoes. 
When the rape i#frofn eight inches to a 
foot in hight it mky-be cut and fed. It 
furnishes a fresh, erisp food that is 
readily eaten. Ifscut a few inches from 
the ground, a second and sometimes a 
third crop will be produced from one 
seedi Alfalfa: will also furnish an 
abundance of grétm food. It must, how- 
ever, be cut frequently, each cutting 
being made before: the stalks become 
hard or woody. « © 
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ENUCLIATIONS NO. 28. 


2%48—S-oft. 251—So-on, 

28— GADSMAN 250— EASTMAN 
ANATINE ASARONE 
DATARIA SAVONIA 
STABBER TROTTER 
MIRBANE MONTONE 
ANIENTS ANIENTS 
NEAREST NEAREST 

252— P 253— y 

MEA PUE 
MANTO TRINS 
MORNANT TRENDLE 
MARTYRDOM PRESQUIL®E 
PENNYALINER QUINQUEVIRI 
STARLINGS ENDUEMENT 
ONDINGS SLIVERS 
TONGS ELINS 
MES ERT 
R I 

254—Two real versions of love. 

255— 

L E H B a D 
4Lb4Lbe0¢0 N EBB NE SB 
LE@atsepessBABBL BEB BS 
D+ Ss DP 2 8 EQUAL L 
G6 OR AL Zs 2.8: 
& 2°? 28-4 Bw rts: °@ 
BAR ABUL BABRONI A 
ODS LB S44 °8&,.2°@¢- 4 
22 BO & bones 
Cc BRBBSZ O Ss. 32.2. €:3-72 
B2k kL AD AD 8S. .BT..8.6-8 
Oo BAT OSB §_-&:.@.2: 28 
8 E a ~ A N 

257—Rock-rose 260—Pens-i-on. 

258— G 259— G 

TRE TRI 
CRAMS CRANS 
CLASPES CLASSED 
TRANSLATE TRANSOMED 
GRASSPOLIES GRASSPLOVER 
EMPLOYEES INSOLATED 
SEALERS SEMOTED 
STIES DEVED 
EES DED 
8. R 

2%1— KARATAS 22— JOCASTA 
AVARAMO ORONTES 
RADICAL COLTERS 
ARIZONA ANTONIA 
TACONIC STENTON 
AMANITE TERIOLI 
SOLACED ABSANIE 

Authors of word-forms: Poly (2), Kenneth, 

C. Saw, Primose (2), Gi Gantic (2), Miss Fit, A. 


Dandy. 


ENIGMANIACS. 
(June and July.) 

Complete Lists: None. 

Incompletes: Ellsworth, Poly, Maude, Gi 
Gantic, C. Saw, Kenneth, Arty Fishel, 
Cinders, Holly, King Cotton, Stocles, 2 E. Z., 
Lo Yell, Pennock, Joel H. Hint, Remardo, 
Ben Trovato, Malenco, Guidon, Primrose, 
Pearlie Glen, Jason, T. O’Boggan, Carl, 
Pansy, Dan D. Lyon, Harry, Mazy Masker, 
Orlando, Pearl, F. L. Smithe, Lillian Locke, 
N. E. Moore, Frantz, Caro, Swamp Angel, 
Si. Key, Miss Chief, Oloffe Innished, Cosette, 
Jo Urnal, Rex Ford, A. N. Drew, Newcomer, 
G. Race, Alumnus, Eugene, A. L. Vin. 


Prize Winners. 
1. Ellsworth. 2. Eugene. 3. N. E. Moore, 
4, Guidon. 


ENIGMANIA—NO. 31. 
NO. 282—TRANSPOSITION. 
Across the plain yon mountains high 
Lie PRIME but to the very sky, 
Whilst at their base, along the stream, 
Oft FINE canoes, in years gone by, 
Of Indian chiefs. Tho’ now a dream 
’Tis but & sweet, poetic theme. 
—PRIMEOSE, Baltimore, Md. 


NOS. 283-4—SQUARES. 


1. Province of Italy. 2. Antlers of a stag 
or buck. 3. In astanding position. 4. Per- 
taining to the family of-nuthatches. 5. 
Raises.* 6. Kinds of apples. 7. The same. 
(World’s Cyc.) 

1. Italian ecclesiastical writer; 1712-1789. 
2. Fabricates mentally. 3. To recover from. 
4. One of the chitinous supports, or veins, in 
the wings of inse¢tts. 5. Groins. 6. A 
Linnean genera of Laride. (Cent.) 7. The 
same, (World’s Cyc.) 

—X. L. C. R., Lyons, N. Y. 


No. 285—TERMINAL DELETION. 
(To the picture of an unknown actress.ag — 
fight wavy tresses and eyes that would 
soften 
Even the hearts of worse cynics than I; 
Bringing my gaze to thy features so often, 
Thou canst but feel there’s a worshiper 


nigh. 
Wond’ring why ONE has ne’er brought us 
together; 
Riches I’d banish FINE sight of your face; 
Braving the devil in all kinds of weather, 
If in your heart you would give me a place. 


Nightly the theatres I’ve haunted, but never 
Yet have your features shown out as a star; 
Making my lonely heart drearer than ever, 
Sending my spirits, once bright, below par. 
Can it be thou’rt only a maid in the ballet, © 
Cast for no part save the fantastic whirl? 
No. Something inwardly tells me you’re 
Sally ‘er 

Plain Sal McGuiness,—a cigarette girl. 

—H. 8. Nut, Boston, Mass. 


Nos. 286-7—DIAMONDS. 

1. A letter. 2. The ball of thread on the 
spindle of a wheel. Oosy growths on a 
vessel’s bottom. (Stand.) 4. Eggs. (Stand.) 
5. Women’s short cloaks. 6. Bed-rooms.~ 7. 

i ing beforehand. 8. Entangling. 9. 
A stroke. 10. The yellow flower-de-luce. 
(Stand.) 11. A letter. 
—FRANTZ, Binghamton, N.Y. 

1. A letter. 2. Genoese historical painter, 
1820. 3. Premiums on a better sort of 
money when given in exchange fer an in- 
ferior sort. 4. A pedestal, forming part of a 
roof balustrade. 5. A morbid d for liv- 
ing in the country. (Stand.) 6. A sub-family 
of heteropterous insects. (Cent.) 7. Kinds 
of sauces or pickles. 8 persons. 9. 
Deep ditches. (Stand.) 10. A village of 
France. 11. A letter. 

—Rex Forp, Alplaus, N. Y. 





The life often brings to my view 
Of a singelar iit ited cquare: 
Tt canses the ics te swear 

its ines they trace; 
Its age to infer none will dare— 
Osselet is the word at the base. 


The knights of the mystical crew 
Recall with surprise and 
What eagerness led them todo - 
In the strife mystic honers to share; 
To me it seems hardest to bear 
The stigma of falling from grace, 
ugh a try at the “‘seven’’ where 
Osselet.is the word at the base. 


The tyro, to mystic ways new, 
ing with slowness, seems ne’er 
To swerve from the track most pursue 
In the hope of unearthing the rare; 
Determined to make the knights stare 
The seven square’s FIRSTS he will face; 
’Tis plain, e’er time LasT te compare, 
Osselet is the word at the base. 
L’ Envoie. 
Again let us venture the prayer 
That its coffin may soundly encase 
That square which well Two better fare— 
Osselet is the word at the base. 
—C. Saw, New York City 


Nos. 289-90—DIAMOND. 


1, A letter. 2. A piggin. 3. The whole. 
4. A girl who attends the customers at a bar. 
5. The body of persons employed in some 
public service. 6. The puzzlers—Paradise. 
7. Affected with glanders. 8 A town of 
Spain. 9. Erases. 10. An eyelid. 11. A 
letter. 

1. A letter. 2. A frolic. 3. Varient of 
dere. 4. Amphibious, insectivorous mam- 
mals found in Russia. 5. Answerable.* 6. 
A puzzle club of Philadelphia. 7. P. O., 
Saline Co., Mo. 8. Tocover with scales. 9. 
A mud volcano. 10. A Province of Beloo- 
chistan. 11. A letter.—SrocLEs, Mt. Ver- 
non, IL 

NO. 291—CHARADE. < 
(Zo Iron Mask.) 
All forebodings that distressed me 
I forgot as joy caressed me— 
(Lying joy ! that caught and pressed me 
In the arms of doom !) 
—RILEY, LEONAINIE, 


Why did I do it ?—go ask the sun 

Why he sinks to rest when the day is done, 

Go ask the leaf why it lived no more 

When the Summer’s reign of delight is o’er; 

But ask not me why I quit that strife 

With the powers of death which men call 
life. 


I was young, but the fire of my life burned 
low 


As the camp-fire does when the drifting snow 

Comes steadily down, with a swirl and a 
, hiss, 

To smother its warmth in a yielding kiss. 

As those flakes were my sorrows, till Nainie 


came, 

To wake in the embers a throb of flame; 

To kindle my heart in the fire of love 

Till its burning sent through my blood and 
brain 

A painful pleasure, a pleaeant pain, 

That lifted my soul to the realms above; 

To teach me the lesson that not guite all 

Of life was double-distilled from gall, 

And that love had been, since the world be- 


gan, 
The world’s best balm for the woes of man. 


Our troth was plighted, and, each a May, 
The months rolled ’round to our wedding-day, 
The words were uttered that bound for life 
Us two together as man and wife. 

THE TOTAL to measure my perfect bliss 

In my Nainie’s heart-beat, and glance, and 


kiss, 
I turned—ah, God! must it come to this ?— 


My cup of joy, that moment filled, 
Raised to my lips, was instant spilled, 
For my Nainie, fair and lissome,— 
She, my more than bonny bride— 
As I clasped her to my bosom 
On that bosom sobbed and died ! 


That momenit of pleasure, that awful pain 

Of its passing, flamed through my FINAL 
brain, 

And the meteor trail of my joy’s swift flight, 

Expiring, left darkness of more than night. 


I go to seek her, and soon shall know 
If the great beyond holds aught but woe. 
The world may mock, and point, in its pride, 
With PRIMAL scorn at the suicide, 
And shun in abhorrence his lonely grave 
Who took the life that-the Father gave, 
But J learned, ’mid that tempest of Fate’s 
red breath, 
That life held terrors surpassing death. 
—Swamp ANGEL, Rock Falls, Il. 
NO. 292—RHOMBOID. 

Across: 1. Writs that lie for spiritual per- 
sons, upon forfeiture of a izance, 
out the King’s writ. (Bailey) 2. Town ‘of 
Chorasau. (Wore.) 3. Town of England. 
4, Stimulates. 5. Surname of Ceres. 
(Lemp.) 6. Hydrous arsenateés of copper. 
7. Lossof movement. 8. A salt, whatever ite 
constitution, which merely gives an acid re- 
action. 

Down: 1. A letter. 2. River of Russia. 
$8. An animal of various species. 4. A town 
of Turkey. (Wore.) 5. Checks, 6. To re- 
quest, 7. A town of Portugal, in Alemtejo. 
8. Town of Naples in Otranto. (Worc.) 9. 
Derived from resin. 10. Things which re- 
semble a net. (Dungl.) 11. Situated.* 12, 
A tax.* 13. Town of China. (Wore.) 14 
If* 15. A letter. 

—Dan D. Lyon, Wall, Pa. 


ENIGMIANA. 

Before we again address our frignds through 
the medium of ‘‘ Enigmiana,’’ cold weather 
will have set in, and the chilly even- 
ings, so conducive to the we of Puzzle- 
dom, will be on hand to give fresh impetus 
to many a supporter of “‘The Enigma.” 
We are desirous of opening up the cold- 

cam in vigorous style,and to 
the mystics from their Summer slum- 
ber we offer a half-dozen subscriptions for 
contributions, as follows:- 

1. For best pair of verse puzzles. 

2. For 2d best pair of verse puzzles. 
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3. For 3d best pair of verse Sees 

4. Fer best enteen — a 

5. For best diamond. eat: 

6. For best pyramid or inverted pyram 

These prizes are o to all, and wears 
hopes a large number of our friends. © 
enter the competition, marking all contribue 
tions so entered ‘‘For prize.”——Dan Dy 
Lyon should now be addressed Geo. L. Hamile” 
ton, Pitcairn, Pa.——The register at Hots 
Johnson, this city, on Saturday last com 
the signature of Chas. L. Halberstadt 
of New York.. We did not learn until 
his departure that so noted a aa 
Alcyo had visited Washington, but we an 
informed that K. T. Did acted as “‘ehis 
sight shower,” and consequently “ Al” di 
not get lonesome.——The August | 
Quillets. contains the «wind-up of Mystle Eva 
affairs, and holds up the journalistic henom 
of the Dom. Where, oh where, is The 
acle ?-——Arty Fishel’s ideas of a testin 
issue to the Ardmoreans was cleverly carried 
out arid much creditable work presented, 

10+1-’96, R. O,. Cuxet™ 
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The people of Great Britain a ume 
less tobacco per head than those of any 
other civilized country—only 28 oune 
to the inhabitant. a 
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r readers will oblige us, when writing 
advertising in this paper, if they will 
t saw the advertisement in THE 
ws FARMER. ‘his is little trouble and 


nothing, but it helps us, and is informa- 
wanted by the advertiser. 
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Jn specially directed for the Southern Edi- 

all subscriptions will be entered for the 
Edition. 
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Greeting: This 
paper is sent you 
that you may 
have an oppor- 
hity to see it and examine it, with a 
Wiew to subscribing. We ask you to 
‘gompare its contents, objects, and price 
“with those of other papers, and see if you 
do not come to the conclusion that you 
Meught to have it; that you cannot afford 
te do without it. We can assure you 
PAhat if you send in your name for one 
"year that you will find it one of the most 
) profitable investments that you can make. 
"We hope to make and keep it so inter- 
Pe@ing that you will think that every 
umber more than repays you for the 
becription price for a year. Please 
your neighbor’s attention to the 
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) Ir is beginning to be believed that 
fie hated mdlevis really a friend of the 
wmer. Examination of moles’ stom- 
iehs show that they feed mostly upon 
wi grubs, beetles and other enemies 
husband man. 
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j “Hay is likely to improve in price as 
he season advances. Our chief com- 
etitor in the Eastern market—Capada, 
ich was let in by the Wilson Iniquity— 
ris a strong shortage in hay, and the 
f last year’s, The Interior will be 
Hed upon for a good deal of forage in 
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[ax New Hampshire Grangers have 

onstrated that a State fair, and con- 
minor fairs, can be run with- 
ect having to rely on the at- 
on s of horse racing to make it a 
ss. At the fair held at Tilton, N. 

















tent on the grounds, filled it with 
table seats, and provided an en- 
g and varied program for morn- 
afternoon of every day in the 
was “ Woman’s Day,” 

re: five women from all parts 
8 F @ delivered addresses on mat- 
Wwoutanly interest, which were at 
p Hist med to by audiences which 
e seats, Wednesday was “ Farm- 
ary Nhu: as ’'# People’s Day,” 
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+ English dealers of standing think that 


New York is reported as only_| 


a t month, thie Grangers erected a. 


. All that was necessary was 
‘to say, and who quit 


jing, ete. It 


GO INTO THE SHEEP BUSINESS. 
We sincerely believe that now is the 
best time to go into the sheep business, 
and every farmer who has a little money 
to invest, can not use it more profitably 
than by judicious purchases of sheep. 
Sheep are now lower than they will ever 
The election of McKinley, 
which now seems assured, will give agreat 


be again. 


impetus to all kinds of business, and to 
none more than to wool. The stock of 
wool in the world is unusally low, owing 
to the unfavorable seasons in Australia, 
South Africa and elsewhere, and the 
great diminution in American flocks 
following the passage of the Wilson In- 
iquity. People have been wearing their 
old clothes for four years now, and must 
have some new ones, which they will 
have as soon as business revives after 
the election. : 

Another thing is that the low price of 
mutton has had the beneficial effect of 
developing a taste for that kind of meat. 
People forced to economize have bought 
mutton and learned to like it. The re- 
sult is a growing market for it. 

We think that an investment in a 
flock of sheep is better than one in rail- 
road bonds. 


ANOTHER FLAX-STRAW PROCESS. 
While still hopeful, we are still a trifle 





weary of hearing of new processes which 
will cheaply and effectively convert flax 
For a quarter of 
a century now we have felt a deep inter- 
est in this hoon to the farmers, and have 
welcomed, we do not know how many, 


straw into fine linen. 


inventions which promised to infallibly 
do the work. They have all proved as 
elusive and fallacious as the financial 
schemes with which the country has been 
deluged by men who never did or could 
pay their own debts, but who have al- 
ways on hand a safe and sure plan by 
which everybody can pay a dollar with- 
out doing a dollar’s worth of work to get 
the dollar. 
other announcement, not of a financial 


Recently we have had an- 


scheme, but of a flax-straw manufactur- 
ing process, of which great things are 
promised. A man has on exhibition at 
Boston a “McKinley Towel,” which he 
claims is “the first linen towel ever 
manufactured in America by American 
machinery.” He claims that by his pro- 
cess, which is secret yet, linen can be 
manufactured from flax straw which will 
be superior to the best English, and cost 
but half so much. We only wish that 
what he claims may be true. Our farm- 
ers throw away about 5,000,000 tons of 
flax straw annually, while we buy annu- 
ally abroad from $5,000,000 worth up- 
ward of flax fiber in various forms, from 
simply hackled up to finished thread and 
cloth. 


FOREIGN MARKET FOR APPLES. 


The low price and excellent quality 
of this year’s apples has developed quite 
an increase in the export to England, 
where the supply is very short. Some 





we may sell 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
barrels of apples in that country this 
year, if the prices here do not materially 
advance. In the first place, the Ameri- 
can apple is a much better apple than 
can be found anywhere else in the world, 
and in the next, there is a shortage of 
from 5,000,000 to 7,500,000 barrels in 
the English apple crop. For the year 
ended June 30, 1895, we sent abroad 
818,711 barrels of green apples, valued 
at $1,954,318. Of these 770,769 bar- 
rela, valued at $1,838,346, went to the 
United Kingdom. Germany took but 
6,112 barrels, and Cuba 6,336 barrels. 
The exports to any other country fell 
far below these figures. The largest 
shipments were from Boston, which ex- 
ported 507,464 barrels, or nearly three- 
fourths the whole. San Francisco ex- 
ported 16,348 barrels, of which about 
one-fourth went to Hawaii. 

_In the same year we exported 7,086,- 
946 pounds of dried apples, valued at 
$461,214. New York led off strongly 
in this, exporting 6,445,321 pounds, or 
more than six-sevenths of the whole. 
The Netherlands were our best custom- 
ers, taking 2,543,570 pounds, or about 
one-third the whole. Next came Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Belgium in 
the order named. 
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_ FOR WINTER READING. 
+ Do not neglect to include Tae 
American Farmer in making up 
your list of papers and magazines for 
Winter reading. No other paper offers 
you so'much good reading matter for so 
























THE WHEAT MARKET. 

The tone of the markets for all kinds 
of produce is hopefal, though the prices 
continue low. It is pretty certain now 
that Europe will take all the wheat that 
we can spare, and ‘this must carry the 
price up somewhat, but the advance can- 
not be very great, because there are en- 
tirely too many sources now from which 
the world can get wheat. In very re- 
cent times—since the close of our war— 
the only sources whence England and 
France could get wheat to make up any 
deficiency in their home crops were the 
United States and Russia. The amount 
that could be gotten from Russia was 
small and uncertain, for there were few 
railroads in that country to bring grain 
to the seaboard, and the facilities for 
shipping were very meager. Conse- 
quently, when the wheat crop was short 
in France and England we could look 
to a strong advance in the price of 
The pool was small 
from which buyers could dip, and the 
effect at once noticeable.- Now, in place 
of the wheat market being a pool it is an 
ocean. Russia, Argentine, India, Aus- 
tralia each feed it with great rivers of 
grain, while Rumania, Greece, Servia, 
Bulgaria and scores of countries unheard 


American grain. 


of in the market a few years ago send 
in creeks and rivulets. The level of 
such an ocean may be raised or lowered 


‘somewhat, from time to time, by the 


flushness or lowness of some of its feeders, 
but there will never be again such 
chances as took place when it was only 
a pool. We shall never again see wheat 
above $1, for the reason that the whole 
world has gone to raising wheat, and 
railroads and steamships give the raisers 
everywhere ready access to the markets. 
Still, we may expect wheat to go con- 
siderably higher than it is as present, 
and maintain itself until the next crop 
comes in. 





Since writing the above, the wheat 
market has been stirred as it has not 
been for many months. Oct. 1 was a 
very lively day at Chicago. There was 
a sharp advance in the price of Decem- 
ber options, which went to 704 cents. 
This was a rise of 23 cents in one day, 
and of 13 cents since Sept. 8. This was 
the best sustained rise since May, 1895, 
when it went up 20 cents in one month. 
The bears rallied and battered the price 
back to 69§ for a little while, but it re- 
covered and went back to. 70}, and 
finally closed at 693. 

This manifestation of strength sur- 
prised the crowd, who began to look 
for the causes. These were easy to find. 

One New York dispatch read as fol- 
lows: 


English houses again accepted good deal of 
wheat. There is a demand here for cargoes 
for shipment as far ahead as February. 


The stock of wheat at Liverpool was 
reported as being only 1,496,000 bushels, 
about 500,000 bushels decrease since 
September 1, and sufficient for only 
about 10 days’ consumption, and a gain 
as compared with about 6,000,000 at 
the corresponding date the year before 
this. 

Two cargoes were reported engaged at 
Liverpool for shipment to India, some- 
thing unheard of before, and San Fran- 
cisco wired confirming the reported pur- 
chase by London of wheat in California 
to goto Calcutta. This went a long way 
toward confirming the reported failure 
of crops in India. Rice, one of the 
chief edibles of that country, was re- 
ported to be worth more in Calcutta 
than wheat. Outside buying orders 
were largely for seaboard account, and 
the local crowd, stimulated thereby, took 
20 bushels for every one bushel on 
orders from elsewhere. 





Co-OPERATION is the secret of farm- 
ing success in the future. - Everything 
in the world is now running to large ag- 
gregations. All forms of production are 
most successfully carried on by combi- 
nations of one kind or another. This 
being’almost a natural law, there is no 
use of rebelling or complaining. The, 
only thing to do is to try to get in line. 
The farmers can do this by co-operating 
wherever co-operation is possible; and it 
is possible in many more ways than one 
thinks at first. Two men can do any 
one thing cheaper by shrewdly working 
together than separately, and 10 men 
can do it much cheaper than two. 
Think- about this during the Winter, 
and devise some plan with your neigh- 
work cheaper, and you will have taken 
the first steps toward prosperity. 





R Tae Maine State Grange will begin a 
series of meetings at Augusta, Monday, 





and you will at once see this 
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all parts of the ¢ consequently | 
low priced are vale for ‘this 


King of all foe fe this does not 
mean that any farmbr should allow his 
apples to go to waste because there may be 
no profit in shippingtiem. Apples are 
not only among the véty’dest of foods for 
for animals. They contain from 15 to 
17 per cent. of nutriment in the best 
shape for assimilation, and besides have 
an agreeable acid, which greatly ~assists 
digestion and other healthful function. 
One of the best ways of preserving 
apples through the Winter is the old- 
fashioned pit, so dear to the memories of 
our childhood. The pit should be con- 
styucted in a dry, well-drained place, and 
the apples laid in Jayers upon straw. 
Above each layer of apples should be 
one of straw, the top covered with 
more straw, and then covered with 
earth to prevent freezing. A cow will 
eat a peck once or twice a day to ad- 
vantage, a horse or a pig half as much, 
and the fowls will devour them greedily. 
Only sound ones should be fed to stock. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Joint 
Traffic Association has again authorized 
a lowering of the all-rail rates on corn 
from Chicago to the seaboard from 20 
to 15 cents a bushel. This is to con- 
tinue through October, and is done to 
meet the lower rate adopted by the 
Southern lines, which were taking busi- 
ness away from the great railroads lead- 
ing directly into New York. The re- 
duced rate will apply to corn for export 
only. This, it is expected, will bring 
out many million bushels of corn that 
would not be otherwise exported, and 
will contribute to a slight advance in 
the price and to holding it steadier. 








Fioripa fruit growers eay that they 
have no fear of the West Indies or any 
other section permanently absorbing the 
orange trade. The Florida Times-Union 
says: “There is an grea in south Florida 
that has never been: hurt by frost that is 
double the extent df’ Jamaica, and can 
produce more oranges than the people 
of the United States ,will ever need. 
This section of the State is being settled, 
and if not subject fo thé frosts of north- 
ern Florida, a comparatively few years 
will develop a growth that will restore 
Florida’s protainence in fine’ orange 
culture.” 





Pastures and Feeds Later on in the 
Season. 

The experienced, provident sheep- 
raiser keeps the food supplies of the 
flock always in mind. He so plans and 
arranges that there are no failures— 
shortages—at any period of the year. If 
the season is wet there are ample sup- 
plies, and of the best quality, by reason 
of just enough ground devoted to the 
flock to sustain them well; if the season 
is, on the other hand, dry there are larger 


‘areas given them, and supplemental sup- 


plies given if there is any lack. 

This will be cheaplydone by using 
catch erops—crops that do not inter- 
fere with the regular rotation of crops 
practiced on the farm. 

One point right here to start with : 
We do not believe that the farm should 
be allowed to raise weeds. As farming 
is done in this country we should con- 
clude that farmers are willing that 
weeds should occupy all Jands between 
crops; for instance, stubble lands are 
given over to foul weeds and grasses as 
soon as the grain is cut; cornfields are 
treated in exactly the same improvident, 
careless manner. 

Why not keep the farm occupied with 
such crops as can be appropriated by 
farm animals as food? It may be said 
that stock will eat weeds, and it is tue 5 
but let no one persuade himself that a 
field of weeds will make as good milk 
and butter as sweet, tame grasses and 
luscious clovers. Let no one imagine 
that a flock of sheep will get as much 
growth, produce as much and as good 
mutton and fleeces in a brush-and-weeds 
pasture as with clean blue grass and 
clover supplies, for it is a mistake. 
Weeds are the farmer’s worst enemies, 
while grasses and cloyers are the best 
helps—the factors of, w: and pros- 
perity to livestock-raisexs. But between 
grain and grasses, ip the place of weeds, 
the farm may furnish, af a nominal cost, 
food supplies, instegd of weeds and hard 
eonditions—a bountifuj, reliable supply 
of forage to keep animals in thrifty con- 
dition: 


Stich plants as rape, scarlet clover, 
millet, sojo beans, plock-peas, sorghum, 
corn pl in succession, both field 
and sweet varieties,,are all worth con- 
sideration and atrial. Oats can be sown 
on stubble ground immediately after har- 


sowing of wheat and rye cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. These crops, 
judiciously red, as the condition of 
the soil will admit, are not injured by 
stock, but result quite to their advan- 











raised, and that farm animale will do 


and by all means turnips. With proper 
attention to the conditions of the land 
no plant is more easily raised and no 
greater of food can be 
from sy So of ae ae 
North turnips must be gathered and 
stored, but this need not be a hindrance 
or hardship, nor will be when once fully 
inaugurated as a stock food. They will 
be regarded as an important adjunct with 
dry artificial stock food. Other vege- 
tables, such as cabbage, beans, peas, are 
valuable im connection with stock-rais- 
ing. The talue of pumpkins and squashes 
cannnot be ised overmuch. As 
usually treated in the West these crops 
are regarded as only fit for Falluse. In 
some southerly climes these are easily 
pevoacted from frost, and may bein the 
orth, and used in the coldest Winter 
weather with great benefit. The writer 
has fed squashes to milk cows through- 
out the entire Winter and Spring until 
grasscame. They were kept in a cellar 
cool enough for apples. 

These reflections are appropriate at 
this especially unfavorable season for 
general farm crops. The lateness and 
extreme wetness suggest the probability 
that the season later along should be the 
reverse of what has been, and equally 
unfavorable for farm crops. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER is in favor 
of diversified agriculture and diversified 
crops and varied resources. Corn, wheat, 
oats, and grass—the main farm crops of 
the farmers—are required to do every- 
thing in the way of maintaining the 
prosperity of the farmers. If these fail, 
there are no reserves to fall back on. The 
farm stock has to be disposed of, and it is 
said the year was a bad one for farmers. 
We insist upon using every possible ex- 
pedient in securing resources outside of 
and beyond the ordinary food supplies ; 
of growing crops within crops. We be- 
lieve in intensive farming, intensive 
stock-raising, which may secure and 
maintain more secure prosperity. 


A Plea for the Boys. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER, while ad- 
vocating the cutting of weeds, asks a 
favor of all fathers who have boys. Do 
not put the boys to cutting fence-corners 
without some encouragement. It is 
fresh in our memory yet that, when a 
lad, such a task, a hopeless task, was laid 
upon us, the sun came down the near 
way, there was no air in circulation, the 
smell of weeds, the terror of snakes and 
the certainty of wasps and yellow-jackets 
made our punishment complete. We 
use the word punishment because there 
was no hope of reward, or of an ending, 
for that matter. If it is necessary (and 
it does not hurt a boy a bit) to put the 
boys to this sort of work, infuse some 
sort of enthusiasm into the work, and in 
no case disgust them. , 

We plead equity for the boys, and 
they know -what justice is as well as 
anybody in the world. Many a boy 
has gotten his first distaste of farm life 
by such tasks as mowing fence-corners 
alongside of a field of corn on a hot 
Summer day. 


The Tassel of Corn. 

The flower of the corn plant is di- 
vided into two portions—the tassel or 
maie section, which furnishes the pollen, 
and the silk, which is the female por- 
tion of the flower, which receives it. 
Each thread of silk carries some of the 
pollen to the ear, and there a grain of 
corn is formed. The profusion of silk 
is so great that the grains of corn are 
compacted on the ear as closely as possi- 
ble. When this is not the fact it is more 
likely due to the drying up of the tassel, 
so that not enough pollen is formed to 
fertilize all the ilk. If there is either 
avery dry or very wet time when the 
tassel should be distributing pollen, these 
defeetive ears will be plenty. Heavy 
raips in one case wash the pollen off, and 
the dry weather causes the tassel to 
shrivel and become worthless The 
blossoming is exhaustive. If the season 
is just right one-quarter of the tassels 
produced would make a full crop of 
well-developed ears. But as in every 
crop there are more or less defective 
ears, it is unsafe to cut them out. The 
suckers usually tassel later,and for this 
reason they often increase the corn crop 
on the main stalk after the earlier tassels 
have dried up. 


PERSONAL. 


Otis Burlingame, living near La Porte, Ind., 
marketed eight quarts of nice strawberries 
Sept. 3. They were picked from vines that 
bore a good crop in the regular season last 
Spring, and this second crop is as good as the 
first. Home-grown fresh strawberries in Sep- 
tember were considered a great curiosity. 

Robert Chilton, who lives about eight miles 
from Warrenton, Va., was Struck and instantly 
killed by lightning Sept. 18, while feeding 
stock on his farm, near the Fauquier White 
Sulphur Springs. He leaves a wile and two 
children. 











apples that can be procured. He is notin the 
habit of taking any luncheon at the capitol 
in the restaurant or committee room, outside 
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: Produce. 
New Yor. Sept. 20.— Beans and Peas— Beans, 
do, medium and Lie: do te 
wi - 
1.35; do red Kidney. 1: 2Mal %; do yellow oon 


. Western extras, per Ib, 
nsylvania, extras. 15$n16; 
. do, thirds to seconds, 11213; do, 
June make. extra, l5jal6; do, firsts. als; State 
dairy, half-firkin tubs, extras, 14415; do, Welsh 
tu tras, 144; do, thirds to firsts, 10al2; im- 
itation creamery, firsts, 11; do, seconds, 9al0; 
Western dairy, 7}a10}; tuctory, June extras, la 
: do, seconds to firsts 8ia%; do, fresh firsts. 
9a9i; do, thirds to seconds; Tas}. 


Cheese.—State full cream. large, fancy, col- 
ored, 9a9}; do large white, fancy, 9; do choice, 
8t; do good to prime, 8a8}; do common to fair, 
ta8; do small, colored, fancy, 929; do white, 9; 
do goad te choice, : do common te fair, 7a 
ae nrg gee eatores, oe SS 

. T part skims, go ie, Sa6; 
do common to fair, 3a4; full skims, 14. 


Eggs.—Jersey and nearby fancy, per dozen, 
2la22; State and Pennsylvania, fresh gathered, 
average best, 18ial9; do fair to good, 17al8; 
Western fresh gathered, I7jal8, do fair to good, 
16}a3%; do poor to fair, per case, 3 00at.00; West- 
ern refrigerator, early packed, from tocal and 
nearby refrigerators, prime. 15a15}; Western re- 
frigerators, early packed, from Western re- 
frigerators, prime, 15; do fair to goo® Malti: 
Western dirties, choice, per 30-dozen ease, 3.00a 
oman Western, checks, per 30-dozen case, 


Apples.—Apples, as to quality, per bbl, Thal.75; 
crab apples, per bb}, 5002.00; peaches, Michigun, 
per bushel-basket, 1.25al.75; do Maryland, per 
carrier, !.00a2.08; do per crate, 50a1.50; do per 
basket, 25a1.25; plums, per busket, 20a60; prunes, 
rt oe 133 Ta tig e bbl, or 

; Go per keg, 1.50a2.00; do Seckle, per 
3.50a5.50; do per keg, 1.5002.50; do Beurre Bosc, 
per bbl, 2.25a3.25; do Sheldon, per bbl, 2.252.753; 
do other late kinds, 2 00a2.50; grapes, up-river, 
black, per case, 40050; do white, :0a75; do Dela- 
ware, per small basket, &all; do i . 8210; 
do black, 6a7: do biack, per large basket, 1012; 
do Western New York Delaware, per basket, 
9al2; do Niagara, 8a12: do Concord, 10al4; do 

cord, per small basket, 6a8; do in bulk, for 
wine, black, per Ib, lal 1-2; do white, 1 1-2a2; 
cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl, 3.00a4.75; do per 
crate, 1.25a1.50; do Jersey, per crate, 1.12a1.25. 


Dried.—Apples, fancy, 1896. 54; do prime to 
choice, 425; do common to fair. 3a3); do 1895, 2a 
43; do sun-dried, North Carolina sliced, 2 1-2a 
31-2; chops, 11-2alf; cores and skins, 1lalt; 
peaches, Southern, pecled, 6a8; raspberries, 
evaporated, 14; do sun-dried, 12 1-2; cherries, 9a 
9 1-2; huckleberries, 7a7 1-2; blackberries, 3 3-4a 
4; apricots, Royal, 7 1-2a10; do Moorparks, 11 1-2 
al2 1-2; peaches, California, unpeeled, 5a 8 1-2 

Hops.—State, 1896, choice, 9 1-2a10; do medium 
to prime, 7a9; do 1895, choice, 7 1-2; do common 

prime, 3261-2: Pacific coast, 1896, 7al0; do 
18%, choice, 61-2; do common to prime, 3a6; 
State and Pacifie coast, 1804, 21-2n4; do 1893, 
2a2 1-2 

Poultry.—Live, Fowls, per Ib..10al0 1-2; chick- 
ens, per !b., 8a8 1-2; roosters, per Ib., 6; turkeys, 

r ib., 9; ducks, Western, per pair, ¢0a70; do 

uthern, 50; geese, Western, per pair, 1.25a135; 
do Soutkern, 1.12a1.25; pigeons, per pair, 20a25. 

Dressed.—Turkeys, prime dry-picked, young, 
12a13; do scalded, prime, }1a12; do inferior, 5210; 
do old, mixed weights, 12a121-2; chickens, Phila- 
delphia, selected, 14015; do common to good, 101 
12; do Western dry-picked, fancy, 10; do aver- 
ae ney 9a9 1-2; do common, 7a8; do Western 
scalded, choice, large, 9a9 1-2; do fair to good, 
8x8 1-2; do very poor, 5a6; fowls, Western dry- 
picked, 10; do sealded, choice, 9a9 1-2; do poor 
to fair, a8; old cocks, Western, 6: Spring ducks, 
Eastern and Long Island, 12 1-2al3; do Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, 9a11; do Western mixed, 
re Soa old Western, 7a8; squabs, per dozen, 


Hay and Straw.—Hay, prime, per 100 1b, 774280; 
No.1, per 100 lb, 70a75; No. 2, per 100 1b. 60a65; 
No. 3, per 100 1b, 55a57 1-2; shipping, per 100 ib, 
55; no grade, =. 100 lb; salt, per 100 Ib, 
45250; clover, mixed, per 100 Ib, 55a60; clover, 
r 100 Ib, 50a56; long rye straw, per 100 Ib, 80a 
; short rye straw, per lb, 55a65; do tangled, 
per 100 Ib, 50a60; oat straw, per 100 Ib, 37 1-2a40. 
Vegetables.— Potatoes, Trish, per bbl. or sack, 
1.00a1.25; do sweet Virginia, per bbl. 75090; do 
Jersey, sweet, 1.25a2.00; cauliflower, per bbl. 
1.00a3 00; cabbage. per !00, 2 00a4.00; carrots, per 
bbl. 751.00; celery, per doz stalks, 5a50; cee. 
may per bbl. 4075; ae 100, 75al 00; 
i .50; do 


ma beans, potato, per bag, 1. flat, 


50a!.00; green corn, per 100, 50a1.00; green pep- 
pers,per bb] 40a73; do red, 75al.25; tomatoes, 


per crate, 55x60; turnips, Russia, per bbl. 75080; 
og per bbl. 40u60; squash, marrow, per 
bl. 60a75; do Hubbard, 75a1.00; string beans, 
Southern per basket, 50al.00; onions, Orange 
County, white, per bag, 1.00a2.00; do yellow, 
50a1.00; do red, 25a1.50; do other white, per bbl. 
1,25a2.26; do red, 1.26a1.75; do yellow, 1.00a1.50. 


Wool. 


Boston, Sept. 26—The demand for wool con- 
tinues to be active. with a considerable inquiry 
from manufacturers. Much of the trade is of 
a speculative character. yet manufacturers 
are buying more freely than in times of sales 
for speculation only.’~Values have stiffened 
perceptibly under the demand. 

Ohio and Pennsylvania fleeces are in better 
request, and a stronger movement of XX is re- 
ported. Values are much stronger and are 
very firm at these prices. We quote in this 
market Ohio X, 16; Ohio XX, 17; Ohio XX and 
above !7a18, and No. 1, 17a18. 

For Michigan wools we note a fair demand, 
for X principally, with still a slight call for No. 
1. We quote values unchanged but very firm . 
at 14 for X. 

Combing wools show a much heavier busi- 
ness. both in washed and unwashed. Delaines 
are also being moved with more freedom. 
Values are somewhat stronger. We quote this 
week Ohio delaine, 18al9; Michigan, 17; un- 
washed quarter-blood combings, 14}al5; and 
three-eighths at 14015; washed combings we 
quote at 19a20 for No. 1, and 18a!l9 for No. 2. 

For Texas wovols there is rather better de- 
mand, with values slightly stronger. We quote 
clean, 28 _ fine and 25a27 for medium Fall 
wools. In Spring wools, fine, 12 months’ grewth, 
clean, 3la®; and for six to eight months’ 
growth, 30a31; medium of year’s growth is 
worth 8a, and six to eight months’ growth, 


A fair trade is also noted in Oregon wools, with 
some No. l selling. Valuesare firmer. We quote 
rices, clean, as follows: Eastern No. 27a28; 
0. 2, 26a27; Valley No. 1, 27a28, and No. 2, 25027. 
A fair demand for California wools is noted, 
and slightly heavier sales. Values are firm but 
unchanged. Seoured quotations are as follows: 
30a31 for northern free !2 months, and 28:30 
for eight months; 3) for southern 12 months, 
and 25a28 for six and eight months. Fall wools 
are quoted at 25a26 for free and 23a25 for defect- 


ive. 

For pulled wools a stronger demand is noted, 
largely for B’s, but with some improvement in 
A's alues are firm but unchanged in quota- 
tions. Under the heavy demand prices have 
stiffened some, und it is not so easy getting de- 
sirable wool at the lower quotations. We quote 
on a scoured basis as follows: Fine A, 32a34; A 
supers, 29a30; B supers, 25a26; C ee 2?a23; 
fine combing, 32433; western extra, 3Wa32. 

Territory wools continye very active, and 
sales continue to foot up a large total. We 
quote scoured basis Montana fine, 31a33; fine 
medium, 30; medium, 2830; Wyoming and 
a fine, 30a31; fine medium, 28430; medium, 


Australian wools are firm, but yet are offered 
at fairly low | tees 3 The opening of the 
London sales 6n Tuesday was not attended very 
heavily or with very marked competition, 
American buyers not competing. Prices are 
not so strane as was Sopot fer by holders of 
domestic wools, who were looking for support 
from the market abroad. Carpet wools are in 
fair demand and firm. 

We quote the selling prices of the market for 
leading descriptions as follows: 


° Cents. 
Ohio and Pennsylvania No. 1 fleece...... Via 18 
@hioand Pennsylvania X................. léa 17 
Ohioand Pennsylvania XX.............++ 17al7} 


Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above.. lia 18 
Michigan X 14 al5 


SER ORR RHE EEE MOREE Be eeee 








WOR. BE. Bisco. vvccivccecssccccdccocse 17 al8 
Combing Wo cnabdce vtscodectes ccnce, tecce 18 al9 
Coulter WO. B. .<ceccccsavtiorcs cocnseesececs 18 al9 
Kentacky and Ind. }-blood combing..... 14 al5 
Kentucky and Ind. §-blood combing...... 14 al5 
Missouri }-blood combing..........-+.-++++ 14 al5 
Missouri ¢-blood combing.............s..«. 14 ald 
Delaine, Obi fine. .........6ceccceee cere cons 19 a.. 
Delaine, Mi BRD ¢ 060s ccdccoce Heczoses 17 al8 
Montana fine ....s0..-cecseeeee 7 al0 
Montana medium...... 2.6. cccese coves 8 al2 
Wyoming fine. .- 20. -eccee ceccascceecees oe FT 
Wyoming medium.......5...-seseseceeecees 7 al3 
Kanses and Nebraska fine-...........+-+- - Tad 
Kansas and Nebraska medium............ 7 al0 
GOOPTIR<. 000. sscccece trescecccecoeecescceee 14 al5 
Texas spring medium, 12 mos............-+ 9ald 
Texas spring five, 12 MOS. .......6. 6.000006 9 al 
Texas spring fine, 6 to 8 mos ....... -.-.. 8 ald 
Texas spring medium, 6 to 8 mos.......... 8 all 
INTEND 5. 0568 < caqnia eos tbat bd Gian se ce qteode 7a8s 
Kentucky }+blood clothing........ shended -l4 a.. 
Kentucky #-bicod clothing...............+ a.. 
Ohio ll alt 









al 
9 

Montevideo .......5-ccc+--cceeccecceeecceess 13 ald 
Australian, Port PR vcccccccecedivsess > > ~ 
Senined ring BRERA A 20 a% 
— > ereas-bred ue cdcaa she chaves 22 at 
ccidipcmasinatine p te aloes dc odensdrogescoes MD G1T 
véussdesdeccivccsoce 9.010 
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Grain and Provisions. 


New_York, Sept. 30—w 
\, 4 —Wheat—s 
na i. Northorn ew York, 74, f. 0 b.. atlo t 
= » hard, 753, f. 0. b., afloat. Options ‘one ned 
ong. and advanced during the day on unex 
pectedly higher cables, good English buying. 
meas of drought in India, and locusts in 
‘ sgontive, anda large export business, closed 
i. 4 net higher. No. 2 red. May, Thdaze 13-16 
Td Now ae ptember, 71 1-16; Octobe osed 
7 M4 - r c 72. vita yp FeO > 
closed at osed 73; December, 724 
-orn—Spot quiet; No 2 273. , ; 
: = = Clevator: 2% 
afloat. Optiens firmer with wheat, and 2 a 
biskee movement OWing torain. Ch sed f net 
sinter. May, 3lta3l¢, closing 3311: October, 27a 
+h. Closing 27%; November. 2ias$, closed Shs 
December, 2644234, closed 28). peas 
—S poi ¥; No. 2, 21; No. 2. delivere: 
2; No. 3 19; No. 2 white, 214; No. i white, 2 
Gotober, Bk 19a29%}. Options quiet but steady. 


pot strong; 





Tr, 203a20}, closed 204; December, 22 


y. 
2, closed 


CHICAGO, Sept. 29.— . , 
range of Soueen %.—The following shows the 


WHEAT— Open. High. Low. Close. 
Doce ee 67+ 674 66} 66} 
Pecncasesccoscsses 70¢ 71 69} 69} 
CORN— 
December .......... 22 2% 22 2 
iiciatiiaceseen. cS) et et at 
OATS— 
December .......... Tt 17% 17 17 
DE Ebsbiscesenscine 19} 14 io i 
PORK— 
arm to a 7.0 7.07 6.97 7.00 
Pe cesccccces 4.12 4.12 uf 
zine, i 4.07 4.07 
Se 3.50 3.52 3.47 3.47 
Cotton. 


NEw York, Sept. 30.—The cotton mar} 
° ned with news scarce on account of ee 
night’s storm. - The first call showed an advance 
of two points, cables being better than looked 
for, and fears prevailing as to the effects of just 
night's storm. Later cables were unfavorable, 
and our market declined 12a15 points, and closed 
Quiet and steady, at a net loss of 1013 points. 
The following shows the range in prices : 
Op’g. High. Low. Close, 


-20 8.09 8.09 
2 8.10 8.10 
8.21 8.21 
January ....... 8.39 8.42 8.28 8.29 
BALTIMORE, Sept. 30.—Nominal: middling 8 
oie: low bar ngne 7 15-16; od ordinary, 7 5-16. 
receipts, none; gro 5; exports to Gre 
Britain, 2,678; stock, 3,388 “O Creat 


Live Stock. 
New York, Sept. 30.—Beeves—Steers dull 


and weak; rough stock firm. Native steers, 
3.35a4.70: oxen, 2.00a400; bulls, 2.000275; «ry 
cows, 1.10a2,75. Cables quote American steers 
at 10jall}; sheep, at 94a10); refrigerator beef 
at 8a9. Exports, 200 beeves and 4,260 quarters 
of beef. 


Calyes—Steady veals, 4.00a7.50; grassers, 2.50a 
3; Western calves, 3 50a4 50. 
d Lambs—Active; sheep, 2.00a3.75; 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MONEY, SILVER AND FINANCES 


By J. 
Howard Coperthwait. Published by — 


the 


American News Co., New York. Price 2% 

cents. 

This is a plain, comprehensive, casily un- 
derstood presentation of the whole monetary 
question. Indorsed by leading newspapers. 
It is businesslike and to the point and will 
be very helpfull to those who are trying to 
get at the facts in the great problem of 
finance. 

Notes. 

A “Sporting Number ”’ of Harper's Weck« 
ly will be dated October 3, and will contain 
articles on hunting big and little game, camp- 


ing, angling, trap-shooting, game-bird shoot- 
ing, boating, bicycling, and kindred topics. 
The number will be profusely illustrated by 
Frost, Remington, Lungren, Adney, and 
others. 


Popular Science. Published at New York 
monthly, Devoted to nature, invention, 
botany, electricity, chemistry, medicine, and 
hygiene. Price $1 a year. 


In the number of Harper's Bazar issued 
on October 3d there will be given the first 
chapter of ‘‘ Frances Waldeaux,”’ a brilliant 
serial story from the pen of Rebecca Iarding 
Davis. The story is original in treatment, 


and has for its motif the absorbing love ol a 


mother for an only son. It will occupy eight 
consecutive numbers of the Bazar, and will 
be finely illustrated. 

‘“* Autumn fashions for men’’ will be fuily 
treated in the next issue of the Bazar. 

Apropos of Mr. Cornelius Vander)ilt’s dis 
agreement with his son, and the latter's mar- 
riage to a woman very much older than him- 
self, the editor of The Cosmopolitan, im the 
September issue, seriously discusses the edu 
cation most useful to modern lile, and sub- 
stantially, if not in words, asks: “ |)ocs 
modern college education educate ’ rhe 
September Cosmopolitan, as if to show what 
a magazine can do, gives four complete stories 
in this single number, by noted authors. 

Kohler, Hayssen & Stehn Manufactunng 
Company’s illustrated catalog of agricu!! ural 


specialties, Sheboygan, Wis. 

The Monthly Illustrator and Llome and 
Country has been redueed in price to five 
cents, without any redaction in quality and 
is now wonderfully cheap for so excellent @ 
publication. 

Flower Queries. 500 questions of pra: tical 
floriculture answered, and topics «ix used. 
Published by J. W. Darrow, Chester. Y. 
Price 25 cents. 

* Free Coinage Dissected.’’ By Hon. John 
De Witt Warner. Published by the )™ sent 
Problems Co., 57 Park Place, New York City. 
Price one cent, 


A New Minuet by Paderewski. 


I Paderewski has written a ne mit- 
wet ane the piano, which he has dedicated to 
his American admirers and given the siznilr 
cant name of ‘‘ Menuet Moderne. i Ber 
gards the new composition as his best, a1 
believes that it will meet with greater popu 
lar favor than his ‘‘Menuet a L Antique, | 
written in 1853, of which over open 

pies were sold in a single year. t is 
first minuet written by Paderewski -_— 
“LL Antique,” and was composed by ae 


. : 2 
ianist expressly for 74 ; 
ane dierent, and will appear in the Octo 
ber issue. 
New Music. Si 
“Won't You Give Your Love to Me? 5 
Paul J. L. Woirol. Published by the I = 
Mutual Music Co., 265 Sixth avenue, - e 
York. Price 40 cents. Song and chorus. 
rs Seeds for 
Plants and 
Catalog of ‘Bulbs, A. Seok 8 


ee eeeash stessh, New York. 
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“THE. GARDEN. 





Piuckings. ; 
Kale does not need that the land 
should be so rich as for gabbage, but 


gill requires good fertilization to keep 
jp growing during the Winter. 

As a crop, onions are about 25 per 
ent. smaller than last year, The short- 

is quite marked in New England. 
The commercial production is confined 
simoet exclusively to New England, 
New York, Ohio and the head of Lake 
Michi, 0. : 

The currant is emerging from com- 

rative obscurity into prominent noto- 
It is worthy of more attention 


riety. | Moi . 
and will receive it. Nothing is more 
sacily transplanted, nothing more-sure 
w live. If you plant a thousand cut- 
tings \ithout roots, and understand your 
bosines, you can make 950 of them 
live. [flow much less, then, should you 


Ipce in » !anting well-reoted plants? Cur- 
if out early in the Spring, hence 


rants | 
ff you defer planting until late your 
cban es are lessened. 

The average yield of potatoes per 
gre 1h tne United States is from 60 to 


90 | ls; in the Island of Jersey— 
that tiht little island of fine cows and 
potatoes—the average yield 
f itter is 333 bushels an acre, 
tances not a few of yields of 
6400 bushels to the acre. Of 
e, (he area of land is small in Jersey, 
« whole island contains less than 
acres, with about 16,000 acres 
le, and farms are very small, many 
of thcin containing three acres or less, 
largest has about 50 aeres. 





fhayer's Berry Bulletin for October. 
a weed should be left in the 

perry garden this Fall. Destroy noxious 
se d insect eggs by burning all 
weds, dead brush and vines—thus sav- 
ing much labor another season. 

it the ground be clean and apply a 
liberal dressing of fine manure over the 
entire surface, 

llaving nursed the infant plants into 
vigorous growth and protected them from 
insect enemies and disease, do not now 
neslect the most important part of suc- 
cesstul berry growing. As heretofore 
stated. 

Winter protection is an absolute 
neces-ity for growing small fruits success- 
fully in a Northern climate. It should 


be practiced in every locality where the 
temperature reaches zero, or below. 
Even in localities where plants show 
no injury, and among those considered 
most lardy, the vitality is often affected, 
and the succeeding crop very much re- 


duced, 

The best Winter protection for black- 
berries, raspberries and grapes consists in 
laying them down and covering lightly 
with dirt. 

If plants have been well mulched in 


Summer with green clover, clean straw, 
or coarse manure, as they should be, 
» less dirt is required by using. this muleh- 


ing. 

In laying plants down (the rows run- 
ning north and south), commence at the 
north end, remove the dirt from the 
north side of the hill about four inches 
decp; gather the branches in close form 
witll a wide fork, raising it toward the 


top of the bush and press gently to the 
north, at the same time placing the foot 
firmly on the base of the hill, and press 
har! toward the north, 


If the ground is hard, or bushes old, 
a second man may use a potato fork in- 
steal of the foot, inserting same deeply, 
close to south side of hill, and press over 
dowly, bending the bush, in the root, 


until nearly flat on the ground. The 
bush is them held down with wide foric 
until properly covered. The top of suc- 


cevling hill should rest near the base 
of preceding hill, thus making a con- 
tinuous covering. 

lhis process is an important one, but 
is easily acquired with a little practice. 

In the Spring remove the dirt care- 
ally, with a fork, and slowly raise the 
lush, 

With hardy varieties, and in mild 
Winters, sufficient protection may be 
ba! by laying down and covering the 
tips only. Grapes, being more flexible, 
are laid down without removal of dirt 
herr the vine. 

[here is no more important work on 
the fruit farm, or garden, than Winter 
protection, and there is no work more 
generally neglected. Let it be done 
thoroughly, after frosts have come, and 
before Winter sets in—M. A, TuayYer, 
Sparta, Wis, 


Experimental Notes on New Fruits. 

Of new varieties of strawberries 
about to be introduced none pleases me 
better than “Carrie,” sent here by M. 
T. Thompson, It resembles the Haver- 
land, but is am improvement upomthat 
variety in size, color and firmness, and 
seems equal to it in prolifieacy. If this 
judgment is correct, it will prove to be 
ai exceedingly valuable variety and 
will displace the Haverland, for this 
Variety is too soft and rather too light 
mcolor. It has the same fault as the 
Haverland, of long fruit stems and the 

tries lie out in the row, and are liable. 
to be trampled on by the pickers. 
While this is a fault, it must be acknow- 
ledved that berries of this class are 
tusily seen and’ more likely to be picked 
dean than those having short fruit 
ems. The price of plants will be al- 
Most prohibitive at first, but it will pay 
growers to keep close watch of Carrie. 
The King Red is fine, indeed ; 
lary, firm, bemutiful pet pene: prolific. 
it is far ahead. of Loudon or Miller 
er. —W. J. Green, Ohio Experimental 
Station, Wooster; O. 
















4 Pipes for watering a garden 
of 12 acres.” This was in a be Spring, 
however, but it shows the possibilities of 
it. A two horse power engine and 
pump will raise water enough for 10 or 
12 acres, with a reservoir for accumulat- 
ing water when it is not wanted. It is 
best to raise the water into a tank a few 
feet above the level of the ground, so 
that it may be distributed with ease in 
any direction through hose to the heads 
of the watering gutters. 
Variation in Potatoes. 

There is much wider difference in the 
quality of potatoes than most people 
suppose who have not dealt in this | 
crop. It is not merely difference in size, 
though most of the very small potatoes 
are watery and immature; but 80, too, 
are many of the larger potatoes, which 
cannot be distinguished by unpracticed 
eyes from potatoes that are well matured 
and filled with starch. These potatoes 
that have had their develupment arrest- , 
ed are not fit for seed, though they are | 
often used for seed by those who do not | 
know better. It is very easy when cut- | 
ting potatoes for planting to know what | 
are immature. They will be notably | 
softer than others, and the pieces will be | 
wetter when cut. All such potatoes , 
should be thrown out and not be used 
for seed. If they are plauted there will 
be a number of thin, spindling plants in | 
a hill, making a great number of small 
potatoes, and these of inferior quality, 
because the vine did not have sufficient 
leaf to make them grow larger or to 
ripen them. 

Another way in which, potatoes are 

made to deteriorate is to plant too much 
seed: This, with some varieties, is 
almost inevitable. If the eyes or buds 
for growing are bunched on one end, it 
is the common practice to cut through 
the potato lengthwise. This divides the 
seed end and gives each half of the 
potato too much seed for a hill. If an 
effort is made to divide the seed end, so 
as to allow each piece two or three eyes, 
the pieces will be so small that, unless 
the soil is made very rich, the 
early growth of the potato will be 
checked. A better way is to cut off 
the ‘seed end altogether, and not plant it, 
cutting up the remainder of the potato 
into pieces, each containing at least two 
good eyes, with enough of the tuber at- 
tached to sustain the first growth of the 
plant until the potato roots get hold of 
the soil. 
It is possible while the potatoes are 
being dug to mark those hills that have 
had large, thrifty stalks, and are filled 
with well-grown, smooth and matured 
potatoes. ‘This is the practice of the 
most successful potato growers. The 
potatoes thus selected should be kept in 
pits rather than in the cellar, and should 
not be disturbed until Spring. If kept 
in contact with earth and covered by it, 
these potatoes will be firm aud hard up 
to near the time of planting. Potato 
eeed thus prepared will make a strong 
growth and produce a crop of potatoes 
that will be mostly of marketable size 
and of good quality. There is no rea- 
son why varieties of potatoes should run 
out. Most that do so have been injured 
by lack of care during the growing sea- 
son, or were originally imperfect from 
being produced from immature or ex- 
cessively small seed. 











Digging and Storing Potatoes. 


The digging and storing of potatoes 
by the average farmer, says the Indiana 
Farmer, is generalJy done in a very 
careless manner. The essential point is 
to retain the flavor until used, and to do 
this they should never be lef: exposed to 
the sun or air. Early varieties should 
be dug as soon as tops are dead, or when 
the skin ceases to slip from the potato. 
If early varieties are left in the ground 
they will sprout, and thus destroy the 
flavor. Late varieties may be left in 
the ground until danger of freezing. 
As soon as dug they should be immedi- 
ately stored in a dark, cool, and some- 
what moist, cellar. And right here is 
where some may <liffer with me, as some 
recommend a dry place in which to 
store. If stored in a dry place they 
will wilt and become strong. I have 
noticed potatoes that remained in the 
ground over Winter, that did not freeze, 
that were as fresh and well flavored as 
when first. matured. If stored in a dry 
cellar they should be covered with moist 
sawdust, to keep them fresh and exclude 
the air. Pitting is a most excellent 
way ; simply piling them on well drain- 
ed ground and putting on a layer of 
straw and enough dirt to keep from 
freezing. Care should be taken to un- 
cover as soon as danger from freezing is 
past in the Spring, and keep sprouts re- 
moved. As to manner of digging, if 
five acres or more are to be dug it 
would probably pay to use a potato dig- 
ger, but if less than that amount, the 
work can be done with a four-tined fork 
garden spade, or plowed with common 
breaking plow. 


Barn Cisterns. 

It is bad for stock to depend on 
water drawn from wells near barnyards, 
as it is sure after a term of years to 
become contaminated. In all such cases 
a barn cistern with a filter at the outlet 
through which the water is drawn offers 
better secutity of pure water than can 





dust and dirt being washed into the 
cistern from roofs. After thrashing es- 
pecially, and im the Fall when leaves are 
flying, the eave trough should be fre- 
quently cleaned so that as little dirt as 
possible be wasfied into a well. An 
average barn roof will in a year catch 
water enough to Winter the stock that 
will usually be fed in the barn. 


Preparation of Seed for Wheat. 

The~seed wheat should always be 
steeped in the copper enlphate solution, 
which is made by dissolving four ounces 
of the sulphate in five gallons of water, 
and steeping the seed in this for 10 min- 
utes. Or the seed may be put intoa 
basket over a barrel, and this solution 
slowly poured on it, the liquid draining 
into the barrel. The seed is then spread 
to dry, and a few handfuls of dry air- 
slacked lime are scattered over it and 
well mixed with a shovel. The effect 
of the lime is to prevent the germ of 
the seed being kilied by the causticity 
of the sulphate. It is, in fact, precise- 
ly the Bordeaux mixture which is used 
for spraying on plants to kill the rust 
or smut germs on the leaves, When 
the standard Bordeaux mixture is kept, 
it may be used for preparing the wheat 
for seed. It is also desirable to throw 
the seed into salt and water, that the 
light grains may rise to the top and be 
skimmed off before the copper solution 
is used. Light seeds will make weak 
planis and poor grain. 








Effect of Manure on Worn-out Soil. 

Not even a large application of ma- 
nure on poor, worn-out land will bring 
a full crop the first year. Manure is 
food for plants, doubtless, but it is to be 
digested in the soil before it can be made 
available for the crop. When this very 
costly experiment—for it is an experi- 
ment, and by no means a sure thing—is 
tried, time is to be given for the manure 
to decompose and intermingle with the 
soil so as to have its needed results on 
the soil by making the mineral elements 
of it available. An exhausted soil is 
not only deprived of those elemehts of 
plant food which are contributed by the 
manure, but of those which are supplied 
by the soil itself, and for this reason it 
is that time for the soil and the manure 
to act together is to be given. ‘This 
makes it a reasonable necessity that for 
the improvement of poor land the Sum- 
mer fallow is advisable, in which several 
plowings are given, and the manure ap- 
plied is intimately mixed with the soil 
and given time to exert its good effect 
upon it, 





Cranberries. 

Reports from South Jersey say that 
the cranberry crop will be below the 
average. In a number of places in 
Atlantic County the late heavy frosts 
in May last did much damage to bogs 
where the vines were in blossom. The 
reports from all the bog owners in the 
County are that a very small crop wiil 
be harvested. The cultivation of the 
cranberry is extensive in Atlantic 


104 BUSHEUS°TO THE ACRE. 


A Kansas Parmer Zells How He Man- 
aged to Raise that Much Corn. 


Mr. J. A. r ng Shawnee Coungy, 
Kan., who raised as high as 104 bushels‘ 
of shelled corn pér’acre in 1895, fur- 
nishes the StateBoard of Agriculture 
the following agcaypt of it, together 
with some of his corn;raising methods in 
general : nae: 

“The portion of my crop giving a 
yield of 104 bushels of husked, well- 
dried (56 pounds, shelled) corn per acre 
was five acres of 57 I planted last year. 
My land is slightly-rolling prairie and 
about a fair average of Kansas soil, 
with a hard, impervious subsoil. The 
five acres mentioned were at one end of 
a 25-acre field, part of which had been 
in potatoes for two years and the last 
crop dug with a listing plow late in Oc- 
tober, which was about equivalent to a 
deep Fall plowing. 

“ In Spring the ground was much like 
a bed of ashes. It was then deeply 
plowed, made fine and smooth with a 
plank drag and drilled the first week in 
May with a Farmer's Friend planter of 
medium width, with a deep-grained yel- 
low dent corn. About the same quan- 
tity of seed was used as would have been 
if from three to somewhat less than four 
grains had been placed in hills the ordi- 
nary distance apart. This was cultivated 
four times with common gang cultivators 
and hoed three times—the last hoeing 
after it had been finished with the culti- 
vators. 

“T am a strong believer in deep and 
thorough cultivation, and long since 
learned that a good crop of corn and a 
rank growth of cockleburs, crab grass, 
and similar weeds cannot occupy the 
same ground at the same time. I have 
not subsoiled for previous crops, but last 
Fall invested in a Perine subsoiler and 
used it on 15 acres. I intend planting 
100 acres in corn this season, and aim 
to have it all subsoiled. I am subsoiling 
my fields the narrow way first (they are 
from 40 to 80 rods wide and 120 rods 
long), as deeply as four horses can do 
the work at distances of two-and-a-half 
fect. I will then throw up the ridges 
crosswise of this with a listing plow, 
following it in each furrow with the 
subsoiler as deep. three horses can 
pull it, and drill the seed immediately 
in the track of the Zabsoiler. This will 
leave the land stbsoiled in both direc- 
tions, a 
“My whole crop for 1895 averaged 
only 57 bushels’. pef acre, yet would 
have made 75 bushels but for an unfor- 
tunate invasion jaist at the critical time 
by an army of chinch bugs from an 
adjacent 30-acre field of oats. With 
proper treatment’of our soils and thor- 
ough cultivation, I,m of the opinion 
that in all favorable seasons such as last | 
we should raise from 75 to 100 bushels 
of corn per acré; inétead of the more 
common 25 to ‘DQiibushels. I am al- 
ways careful..to avoid. cultivating when 
the land is very wet, and think many 





County. It is a profitable business, and 
each year many hundreds of acres. of 
will land adapted to the cultivation of 
the cranberry is cleared and set out in 
native vines. These spread rapidly and 
yield abundantly. But few foreign 
vines are set out in making new bogs. 
The foreign berry is of much darker 
color than the native berry, but spoils 
quicker and does not sell so readily. 





Irrigation for Grass. 

Grass thrives immensely under irri- 
gation, but it is not the water alone that 
causes the growth; it is that the water 
holds plant foods in solution, and the 
more water the grass can get the more 
solid food it takes in with it. Strictly- 
pure water is not useful for irrigation, 
but river water, in which there is al- 
ways a large quantity of plant food, is. 
Thus streams supply better water for 
this purpose than wells. Grass lands 
should be irrigated in times of floods, 
when the water carries a very large 
quantity of the soluble parts of the 
soil over which it has washed. 





The Pield. 


Where there are stumps and stones on 
the land, have them got out and don’t 
keep plowing round them year after 
year. They only provide growing 
places for weeds and shelter insect pests 
and spores of fungoid diseases. The 
stones should be hauled off to repair the 
roads, 


Save yourfodder. The farmer, it has 
been said, is the only producer who wil- 
fully waste, 54 per cent. of his product. 
The stalk and leaves of the corn plant 
contain more food than the ear. Save 
every pound of your foddgs, and sell 
your hay. 


A dispatch from Canada gives the 
Manitoba wheat crop at 15,000,000 
bushels, against 35,000,000 last year. 

Kelley of St. Louis makes the corn 
crop 2,171,000,000 bushels, Duzkley 
2,106,000,000, Ferren 2,102,000,000. 
Kelley makes the wheat c 405,000,- 
000, Dunkley 402,000,000, Ferren 401,- 
000,000 bushels. The Chicago Tribune 
makes the wheat crop 403,000,000 to 
405,000,000 bushels, Record makes it 
401,000,000, Chronicle 402,000,000, 
Times-Herald 406,000,000, Inter- Ocean 
405,000,000. 

London Times says the large arrivals 
of American wheat and flour are due 





be had from water taken from a well. 
Some care must be taken to prevent 


chiefly to the failure of supplies from 
Australia. 
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farmers make a serious mistake by work- 
| ing their corn whey the soil cleaves from 
| the shovels in chunks. ‘The sun is like- 
‘ly to then bake the ground, and the 
growth loses its bright, healthy green, 
and turns a sickly yellow.” 

o 





What to do With Rhubarb. 


The old roots of rhubarb may be 
taken up now and divided and replanted 
in new ground with plenty of old ma- 
nure. Each root. may make ,three or 
four cuttings, which the second year will 
make good plants. Some of the roots 
may be put into a cellar and planted in 
half barrels, in rich soil, with plenty of 
manure, and by and by they will grow 
and make shoots that may be used 
through the Winter. Frequent water- 
ings with warm—not hot—water encour- 
ages the new growth. A few old roots 
should be left to bear the next season 
until the divided roots will have made 
sufficient growth for safe cutting the 
second year. 





The Wild Onion. 


Experiments have been condueted by 
the Tennessee Experiment Station in 
combating this pernicious weed by plow- 
ing it under, by frequent cultivation, 
mowing, cropping, and shaving the soil. 
The methods tried, except the last, 
were not very successful, and this will be 
given further trial. This method con- 
sists of shaving the surface of the svil 
as often as the green tops present them- 
selves. Asa result of one year’s work, 
the Director estimates that only about 
10 per cent. of the original bulbs in the 
plat have retained their vitality. 





Top-dressing Wheat. 

If there has not been manure enough 
to cover a whole field, the part unma- 
nured may be top@ later on in the 
Winter with betefif’ But it will be 
very desigable to” give.the unmanured 
part of the field 100 pounds per acre of 
mixed fertilizer lly prepared for 
this use. Or if airslacked lime can be 
procured, it would “bé a benefit to dust 
20 bushels of it over each acre. It is 
always desirable t@ fide at least this quan- 
tity of lime w the - land is sown 
with Fall grain ahtl’is to be seeded with 
grass or clover, oF ‘both together, in the 
Spring. al 
Keeping Potatoes ‘Through the Winter. 

A good way to Kép potatoesis to put 
them in pits dug in+the earth in a dry 
piace, and made deep enough to be safe 
from frost. Not more than 20 bushels 
should be put inté one pit, lest heating 
for want of ventilation might oecur. 
The potatoes should be heaped in coni- 
cal form and covered with clean straw 








‘a foot deep and ‘arranged lengthwise, 
from top to bottom to shed rain. This 
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DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM, — 
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a well woman. 
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| A Helping Hand | 
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In March I wrote you the following letter, asking you if your remedies would aid me: ‘I am _ twenty- 
eight years old, and have three children. 
trouble, nervousness, burning sensation in my stomach, and I am unable to do anything.”* 
reply, a very kind, helpful letter. 
I wish all women in my way afflicted would do as I did, and they will find relief. 
woman who will continue to suffer with any of these trying diseases peculiar to our sex after hearing what Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has done in so many cases, is responsible for her own sufferings. 
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Woes suffering from any form of female 
weakness are requested to communicate 
promptly with Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. 
All letters are received; opened, read, and 
answered éy women only. A woman 
can freely talk of her, private illness to 
a woman; thus has been established 
the eternal confidence between Mrs. 
Pinkham and the women of America. 
This confidence has induced more 
than 100,000 women to write Mrs. 
Pinkham for advice during the last 
few months. 2 
Think what a volume of ex- 
perience she has to draw from! 
Nophysician living ever treated 
so many cases of female ills, 
and from this vast experience 
surely it is more than possible 
she has gained the very knowl- 
edge that will help your case. 
She is glad to have you write 
or call upon her. You will 
find her a woman full of sym- 
pathy and a great desire to 
assist those who are sick. If 
her medicine is not what you 
need, she will frankly tell you 
so, and there are nine chances 
out of ten that she will tell you 
exactly what to do for relief. 
She asks nothing in return except your good will, 
and her advice has relieved thousands, =... tye 
Surely any ailing woman, rich or poor, is very 
foolish if she does not take advantage of this gener- 
Read the following illustration: 
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I suffer terribly with pain in the small of the back, dizziness, kidney 
I received a 
I followed your advice. To-day, I am glad to be able to write that I am 
I think any 


Mrs. James J. HAGAN, 3842 Clinton St., Nicetown, Phila, Pa. 


PINKHAM MEDICINE CO., LYNN, MASS. 
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Value of Swamp Muck as a Fertilizer. 


Swamp muck consists of decayed 
vegetable matter that naturally provides 
all the elements needed for the growth 
of new plants,so that it is one of the 
most valuable of all manures when right- 
ly prepared for use. This is by digging it 
in the latter part of the year, when it is 
the driest, and exposing it to the air for 
some weeks to get rid of most of the 
water, and then use it during the Win- 
ter as litter in the stables and yards, as 
an absorbent ; or to make composts of 
it for use next season. Each ton of it 
then is worth as much as manure, so that, 
counting the available plant food in it 
at the same value as if it were sold in 


fertilizers, it would be worth at least two [ 


tu three dollars a ton, which makes a 
bed of swamp muck worth as much as 
several thousand dollars an acre, which 


‘is the fact, if it is only used in the right 


way and the value in it got out of it by 
the skillful work of a good farmer. 
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NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 








Fifth Annual Session of the Society 
to be Held in Phoenix. 


The fifth annual session of the National 
Irrigation Congress will be held in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Dee. 15, 16 and 17. The National 
Executive Committee and the people of 
Phoenix have united in an endeavor to make 
the meeting memorable in the history of 
irrigation and the movement looking to the 
reclamation of the vast areas suitable for 
agricultare in the Western States and Terri- 
tories, and those interested are most condially 
invited to attend. 

The National Irrigation Congress has 
already done much, not only for the people 
of the arid and semi-arid West, but for all 
the American people, by bringing before them 
the most approved and economical methods 
ot applying water to soils; much also has 
been done by this body in the way of recom- 
mending useful aud needed legislation, both 
State and National, in the interest of the 
settlement of lands once supposed to be 
barren and unworthy of cultivation, but 
which under artificial watering prove to be 
among the most productive on the earth. As 
the delegates are annually appointed by the 
Governors, Chambers of Commerce, Universi- 
ties, Agricultural Associations and Canal 
Companies, they come fresh from the people, 
fail of new ideas, and as the Executive Com- 
mittee have limited the time of addresses to 
15 minutes, this session will be live, snappy 
and up to date. The p has been 
prenared with great care and upon it will be 
found the names of some of the most eminent 
men in the United States. : 

Phoenix, which will have the honor of en- 
tertaining the Congress, is a city of about 
12,000 inhabitants, and has all the improve- 
ments of an Eastern city of twice the size. It 
is located in the midst of the Salt River 
Valley. This valley consists of about 600,- 
000 acres of laud, inferior to none, when 
water is applied. Lemons, 

nectarines, 


The Local Committee has free 
transportation for side trips after conclu- 


banks of the Salt 
the M. & P. and the M. P. S. BR. V. 
Railways; to Mesa City, a splendid settlement, 
originally located and beautified by the Mor- 
mons, in an wnexcelled fruit belt, to the large 
fruit farms adjacent to the town of Peoria 
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Missouri Horticultural Society. 

The 39th annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Horticultural Society will be held at 
Marceline, Mo., Dec. 8, 9 and 10, 1896. We 
should begin now to save specimens for ex- 
hibition and to prepare papers, questions and 
plans for the meeting.—Z. A. Goodman, 
Secretary. 


Nebraska School of Agriculture. 

The Nebraska Short Course Schvol of 
Agriculture will open Dec. 29, and close 
March 10. There are two courses of study 


offered, one of one term, the other three 

terms. The requirements for admission % 
slight and tuition is free. Fall p 
ean be had by addressing Prof. T. L: 


Tv 4 é 
State University, Lincoln, Neb. “Se 





Lire ob 
Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture, 
The next meeting of the 7 
State Board of Agriculture will be a 
Ambler, Oct. 7, 8, 1896. a 

more definite information will be sent by 
Thos. J. Edge, Secretary, Harrisburg, Pa, 
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SENT FREE ON APPROVAE: © 


We send these Gold Watches, LADI ESor GENTS, free by exprens. yaw 
until after examination. Price $14.50, regular retail price $38. These cases 

of two plates of solid gold ; between these plates is a very thin, stiff sheet of 

sition metal, the purpose of which is to ep the works from damage when 

or struck (a feature that saves many a bill of repairs), and is See 

rantee certificate from the manufacturer that they will wear TWE 

¥ ie movement is a full (15) jeweled Waltham, Elgin or Standard, as you may 

§ has the celebraetd compensation balance, Patent safety pinion, stem wind 

- warranted perfect thme-keeper. Watechcs of this make are never 

the show windows of fashionable jewelry stores. If you order in se faith, 
out and forward to us, and we will eye ee the watch express without the p 

of asingie cent, so you can examine it thorouglily, and if notas represented you 

to take it. We ask you to specially note the watch advertisements of other firmus; thy 

wm they say nothing of how many jewels they have. Our watches are high 

\ JEWELED, no better made, and must not be confounded with the 
ue advertised so exiensively. In ordering, be sure to state style of case 

ladies’ or gents’ is desired. Address 
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\} , CHAPIN WATCH CO., 1306, 1307 Chamber of Com 


CHICAGO, ILL 
When writing mention this paper. 


Our Price, 
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EVERY FARMER IN THE NORTH 


CAN MAKE MORE MONEY IN THE MIDDLE SOUTH. ce 4 

He can make twice as much. He can sell his Northern farm and get twice as many acres 
for his money down here. We sell improved farms for $8 to $20 an acre. Plenty of rail- | 

roads—four of them. No droughts. Neiter too hot nor too cold—climate just ‘z 
Northern farmers are coming every week. If you are interested write for free pamphlet ue 

ask all the questions vou want to. It is a pleasure to us to answer them. a7 

SOUTHERN HOMESEEKERS’ LAND COMPANY, Somerville, Tenn. 
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A WATCH GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. 
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A Premium Offer that Breaks the Re - 



































READ CAREFULLY OUR OFFER BELOW, 

















Every Word of the Statement is Absolutely T 1e 
Though Hard to Believe. 






































Think of It! A Stem-Wind and Stem-Set Wateh Guaranteed a Perfest . ae: 
keeper that Will Not Cost a Cent 3 



























We have secured for our friends one of the most serviceabie 
made, which is a stem- winder and having all the 
ances known to the watchmaker’s art. The case fs solid 
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watch we rend in every instance a neat and 
bain, so tha: 


to 
the outfit will be ready to put on and wear as 


HOW TO CET IT. 


We do not sell this watch without the paper, and no one can 
timepieces by itself of 
























We will send this watch by mall to any person who will send 
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> ‘This Sweet Little Woman o’ Mine. 


. wage sin't any bit of an angel— 
i sweet little woman o’ mine; 
jest a plain woman, 


SS rty much human— 
i. "Rule awect little woman o’ mine. 


a 


ou) 
oa ‘Doe what would I do with a angel 
hen I looked for the fire-light’s shine? 
"When six little sinners 


>. Air wantin’ their dinners? 


' , No! Give me this woman o’ mine! 


T've hearn lots 0’ women called “ angels,” 
An’ lots 0’ ‘em thought it wuz fine; 

But give ’em the feathers, 

An’ me, in all weathers, 
This sweet little woman o’ mine! 


 -Z ain’t got nuthin’ ag’in ’em— 
en ainioto they're good in their line; 
But they're sorter above me! 


This dear little woman o’ mine. 


°* Thank God that she’ll love me— 


—F. L. Stanton, Chicago Times-Heruld. 





: P: , ask no vow, dear heart! Too lightly slips 


ia a? 
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word “ forever” from our careless lips. 
pledge eternity—who in one day, 
: ‘otten, silenced, mingle clay with clay! 


that glad welcome when they meet with 


a mex 40 you know your eyes will always shine 
,: = 1 
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; ca ia 


, " oy 
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mine . 
; spd dare I say this heart for aye will swell 


answer yours—knowing its frailty well? 


y sees plighted troth and clasping hands ; 
To-morrow, shattered faith and broken bands. 
pitiful for mortal lips to swear! 
this: unceasing fervent prayer 


‘More fittin 
‘ ove’s flower, escaping frost and 


at our 
; blight, 
* May bloom immortal, as we hope to-night! 


Be —Catharine Young Glen, 
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ABOUT WOMEN. 


iT IS SAID THAT THERE ARE 
80,000 or 90,000 barmaids in Eng- 
land, and that they are very contented 


* 


” * 

ESE ARE THE DAYS WHEN 

the asters, nasturtiums and dahlias 
are all a-bloom in the garden, and when 
the sweet, cold breezes bring fresh roses 
to the cheek of the housewife and re- 
vives dear old memories, so that she 
puts a bright aster in her hair and shyly 
pins one to her good man’s coat. 


x * 


E FRENCH COURTS, SO 
“They” say, have decided that an 
‘unmarried woman is nct an old maid 
“unless she be 30 or more. The decision 
“was apropos of the trouble a certain 
Qk Old Maids had in supplying 
odations for the women who ap- 

léd toenter. There had to be some 
nit, and 30 years was deemed the 


“proper one. In this country, not so 


long ago, an unmarried woman of 
25 was an “old maid,” but the college 
girls have changed all that. 6. 
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BICYCLING 


* makes riding dangerous; then, 
/when they. don a short skirt they should 


P Femember that their heels and ankles 


~ will. be on view, and that run-down or 
> muddy heels, slouchy gaiters—dusty, ill- 
- filing, pice 


*~ 
. ae 
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8 button—will betray 
whole world as a careless 
It’s very surprising to have these 


her: to 


“hf ts show—we women are so used to 


» having them hidden by our long skirts. 


» 
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/AND ALL ALONG THE ROAD. 


™* sides shines the golden rod and the 


rple “Michelmas daisies,” as the 
glish call our asters. Our roadsides 


are so beautiful these bright days—with 
§ the scarlet and orange leaves of the 


the willow leaves all yellow and 
eontinually fluttering down, the glowing 


» sumach and the brambles throwing 


erimson ribbons over rocks and fences. 
’ man or woman who misses the color 
‘Deauty in trees and skies in Autumn, is 
Sunfortunate indeed. The world is beau- 

though there be many who never 


““tealize it. 
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2 QUEENSWARE. 


¥ 


+ 


‘How the Pottery That We Use Got 
a ~ That Name. 
~ | Everybody knows what queensware is, 
but many would be puzzled to tell how 
it to bear that name. The famous 
ter, Josiah Wedgwood, was born at 
Jem, England, in 1730. He was de- 
ded from a family identified for gen- 
ms with the ceramic art, and from 
ptime he was nine years old he worked 
-potter’s wheel; but at the age of 
. lame from a severe attack 
ill and his lameness unfitted him 


‘BS great extent for the manual o 
one of his profession. wi 
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FADS AND FANGIES. 


Braiding for smooth cloth dresses is 
very stylish this Autumn. 
x * x 
Scotch plaids in both wool and silk 
will be fashionable for blouse waists. A 
Scoteh plaid with much dark blue in it 
looks particularly pretty with a dark- 
blue serge skirt, with collar and belt of 
dark-blue: velvet. A plaid in which 
dark-green predominates looks best with 
a green skirt, belt and collar. A 
browmand-white check is pretty with a 
brown skirt. 
a ; 
Long-wristed sleeves with points or 
frills falling way over the knuckles are 
as much liked as ever for picturesqu 
house gowns. ‘ 


Now that the bolero jackets are in 
style again, slim ladies will rejoice. The 
short little jackets are particularly be- 
coming to them when worn over a full- 
fronted dress with a wide folded belt. 
The gown pictured, of green cloth or 
cassimere, has a bolero of black lace 
with three big lace ruffles over each 
sleeve. Thesleeves are long wristed and 
finished with a deep frill of black lace. 
The collar and belt are of black satin or 
velvet, whichever may be most becom- 
ing. A gray frock or bright red one 
made up in this fashion with black lace, 
chiffon or net, is pretty, and the demurest 
of gray gowns may be of gray cassimere, 
made with jacket and ruffles of gray 
silk and the collar and belt of gray velvet 
or silk. A black lace jacket with red 
crepe or silk has a Spanish effect very 
becoming to a bright-eyed brunet. 





A loose-fronted reefer jacket is shown. 
It is of dark-brown cloth, with velvet 
collar and big brown bone buttons. The 
seams and edges are stitched neatly, and 
the jacket boasts three pockets, one little 
pocket up high on the left side, and the 
other two in the ordinary pocket-places. 


«* % 


The English walking hat is now as in- 
evitable for common use in Winter as 
the sailor is for everyday Summer wear. 
One can buy one of these hats—a coarse, 
clumsy one—for 25 cents, or one of the 
finest felt, with the most graceful of 
brims, for $4, $6, or $8, and between the 
two there be many pretty and many 
ugly ones. 

x * » 

Serges and broadcloth and cassimeres 
are, as ever, beautiful, reliable stand-bys 
for the woman who loves pretty clothes. 

x * » . 
Some of the new camel’shair dress 


Noisy, petticoats 
fashionable. Last Winter my 





HERE AND THERE 


\ 

Now that Winter’s evenings are 
near at hand, it aa ee excellent 
idea to consider starting a course of 
-reading—it may be just for the home 
folke—there be many books that will in- 
terest father, mother, son and daughter ; 
or one can have a club of young folks, 
or of the dames of a neighborhood— 
the squires usually are not given to 
book clubs. The reading may be heavy 
or light, or “ medium,” modern orclassi- 
cal ; fiction, history, art, travel, or ad- 
venture, as one chooses. Magazine clubs 
are pleasant, profitable and easily man- 
aged. Usually they are arranged so 
that the members ean get all of the 
magazines for the price of one, though 
they are put to the trouble of carrying 
& magazine every week to a fellow-mem- 
ber and they have the different maga- 
zines scattered through the month in- 
stead of having them all the first week. 
One can read up concerning some histori- 
cal epoch—the French Revolution, for 
instance. “Les Miserables,” by Victor 
Hugo, and “Tale of Two Cities,” by 
Dickens, are magnificent books, and one 
can obtain much profitable knowledge 
of that time from those two stories. If 
he would go in more deeply, there is 
Carlyle’s wonderful essay. It is an ex- 
cellent idea to devote oneself for 
awhile to American writers; they are 
well worth attention. The study of 
American history, too, commends itself 
to the wise man, and various epochs in 
English history make intensely in- 
teresting topics for a course of read- 
ing. Or there are writers of the 
}day, to be considered. If one would 
}keep right up to date, he must go 
through much trash. I believe it was 
Emerson who always waited until a book 
was a year old, before reading it. He 
let time do some energetic weeding for 
him. There are many books that make 
a big noise for a few weeks and then are 
silent forever. Their sensationalism is 
their only hold on men’s interest. So 
the books of the moment are not always 
profitable, but there isa host of fine 
writers, men and women, supplying us 
with stories, poems, histories and essays. 

We will be glad to ‘give any suggest- 
ions or help that we can to any one who 
wishes to plan Winter reading, and will 
answer any questions sent to us. 

* ® * 
SCRUBBING BY MACHINERY. 

Somebody has invented a machine to 
scrub the floors of houses. As described 
in The Industrial World, this machine 
is something like a lawn mower and 
runs on four wheels. Above the two 
front wheels is a tank which contains 
clean water that may of course be heat- 
ed if necessary. The water is supplied 
to rotary brushes at the bottom of the 
machine, and these, revolving in an 
opposite direction to the motion of the 
machine itself, scrub the floor. The 
dirt and water are carried into another 
tank over the two back wheels. 

The wiping apparatus consists of an 
endless band of absorbent materia! made 
Fespecially for the purpose. This band 
is pressed on the floor by rotary brushes 
-so that the cloth accommodates itself to 
the inequalities of the floor. The cloth 
is rinsed and squeezed out automatically 
as it leaves the floor and passes through 
the tank at the back. It is not neces- 
sary to sweep the floor before scrubbing. 





HOME TABLE. 


A RECIPE FOR APPLE BUTTER. 


In making apple butter there are 
several important points to remember: 
one, to boil and boil and boil it; two, to 
have as little water in it as possible—a 
very little water will be needed to boil 
the apples soft in; assoon as they begin 
to cook well, they will be very juicy; 
three, to have a quart of good, thick, 
boiled cider for about a gallon of 
apple butter; four, to sugar and spice 
the butter late in the day—not more 
than a half hour before it is done; and, 
five, to put a teaspoonful or so of salt 
in also. The sugar becomes a little 
bitter and the spices become heavy and 
lifeless if cooked long ; but, notwithstand- 
ing, many thoughtless housekeepers 
dump spices, sugar, apples and _ cider all 
in together and let-them boil and 
bubble into a bitter, heavy-flavored 
butter. The salt keeps the flavor from 
being flat—and, by the way, a pinch of 
salt improves the apple sauce. mak- 
ing apple butter, the best results are ob- 
tained by using both sweet and sour 
apples, and for spices, cinnamon, 
cloves and mace—only a little of the 
last—are best. 

* * 

Cider apple sauce is very nice. The 
apples are stewed soft in the cider, spiced, 
salted a bit and served with bread and 
butter. 

JELLY MAKING. 

Did any of the farmers’ wives who 
read this paper ever try making jellies 
without boiling? [f not, it is worth your 
while to try it, the jelly is so much 
nicer. I will give the directions for the 
way I make it : 

Take a quart of ripe, juicy berries or 
grapes, or even apples, and put them in 
a double boiler or something they can 
be cooked very slowly in. After they are 

cooked squeeze the juice out. 
For every cupful of juice add a heaping 
of dry granulated sugar, os 

in 








just soft enough to mold well ; if it should 
not, a little milk or‘another egg may be 
added, 

#04 : : 

There seems to be ma reliable recipes 
for‘either angel’s food eake nor far lemon 
pie. Every woman;thinks she’ succeeds 
with her own rules;and grumbles over 
any other, and the,repult, to an un- 
prejudiced observeg, is, very unhappy, 
for there are few good lemon pies 
few good angel’s food: cakes made. A 
heavy-handed, indifferent woman can 
never make either successfully. Light- 
ness and delicacy of flavor are absolutely 
necessary, and are only the result of a 
careful, discriminate measuring and mix- 
ing of the necessary compounds. 

A recipe is here given that may or 
may not be good : 

ANGEL’S FOOD. 


The secret in making angel’s food lies 
in the baking of it. Sift one cup of flour 
and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar 


+ several times through a fine sieve. Beat 


the whites of nine eggs to a stiff froth and 
to them add one cup and a half of sifted 
granulated sugar; mix carefully into 
this, stirring constantly, the sifted flour, 
and add one teaspoonful of extract of 
vanilla. Pour this batter into an un- 
greased pan and bake in a slow oven for 
45 minutes. When baked, turn the pan 
upside down on something that will ad- 
mit of the air passing under it, and allow 
it to stand until the cake falls from the 
tin. Ice with white icing. Be careful, 
in making this cake, to have all the in- 
gredients as light as possible, 
* in . 
APPLE CUP. 

Mrs. Robrer’s recipe for this dessert 
is: Put half a pint of milk in a sauce- 
pan over the fire. Moisten three table- 
spoonfuls of flour with a little cold milk. 
Stir it into the hot milk, and stir until 
smooth and thick. Take from the fire, 
then add-the yolks of four eggs. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth 
and stirthem in. Have sound apples 
pared and chopped fine; mix them in 
the batter. Fill into greased custard- 
cups, stand in a pan of boiling water, 
and bake in a moderate oven about 15 
or 20 minutes, Take out and serve 
with hard or foamy sauce. 

x * 

Several thicknessesrof. cheesecloth are 
said to be better for straining jelly than 
the old-fashioned flannel bags. Cheese- 
cloth is delightfully easy to keep clean, 
too. C 





iS 
“ Children , Teething.” 

Mrs. WInNsLow’'s S on NG Syrup should 
always be used for* chifiren teething. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy 

or diarrhea, Twenty-five ¢ents a bottle. 





s[Contributions _ solicited 
from all readers.—Eb.] 
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Cast on 42 stiches, knit across once plain. 
1st Row—sl 1, k1, t 0 twice, p 2 tog, to 
and n, t o, k 1, to,n, p1,n, pi, n, p 1, n, 
to, n, to,k1,t0, n, p1,n,to,k 1, to,k 2, 
t o,n, to, k1,to0,n, pl, n, to, k1, to, 
2, t o twice, p 2 tog. 
2d Row—t 0, p 2 tog, to, n, p4, k 1, p 4, 
k2,t 0,n, p4,k 1, p7,k 1, p1,k 1, pl, 
1, p 4, k 2, to twice, p 2 tog, k 2. 
3d Row—sl 1, k 1, t o twice, p 2 tog, t 
k 3, t o, sl 1, n andb, p 1,sl ijn 
0, n, to, k 3, to, sl 1, n and b, to. 
k 2, t o,n, to, k3,t0, sl1,n an 


4th Row—t 0, p 2 tog, t 0, n, p11, k 2, t 
o, n, p 14,k 1, p6, k 2,t o twice, p 2 tog, 
k 2. 

5th Row—sl 1, k 1, t o twice, p 2 tog, t 0, 
n,t o, k 5, to, sl1,n and b, to, n, to, k 5, 
to twice, p1, to, k 5,t0,k2,t0,n,to,k 
5, t o twice, p 1,t 0, k 5, to, k 2,t o twice, 


p 2 tog. 

6th Row—t o, p 2 tog, to, n, p 7,k 1, p7, 
k 2, to, n, p7, k 1, p 17,_k 2, to twice, p2 
tog, k 2. 
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Woman's Suffrage. 

I-have been very much interested in the 
descussion, pro and on Woman Suffrage 
in this department, and ® hopeful (to me) 
sign of the times is that it would seem 
women are beginning to think, and to agi- 
tate aquestion of vital importance, not only to 
themselves, but to the whole civilized world. 
While many of our ideas may be crude and 
impracticable, yet we have faith to believe 
this chaotic state will finally evolve inte per- 
fection. As yet I cannot see in what way 
the granting the right of suffrage to woman 
would hasten or even bring about the great 
change for the betterment of mankind, as so 
many prophesy. We do not believe the bal- 
lot alone in the hands of women can purify 
the political world. Woman dominates the 
social world; does purity reign there? That 
the number of votes would be materially in- 
creased is true, but in many instances it 
would only duplicate in kind those being 
cast at the polls to-day. That the right of 
suffrage to men should be based upon intel- 
ligence of an accepted standard, we believe 
would be only right. Then it would no 
longer seem (as it does now) an msult and in- 
dignity to intelligent women to deny them 
the right that most unlettered of men are 
conceded; i. e., a voice in the making of laws 
that these intelligent women must conform 
te. Noone can deny that there are laws in 
exhistence that should be repealed; they 
savor too strongly of the dark ages to be 
allowed to blemish statute pages of modern 
civilization and ess. Were these laws 
to’ be given to the world at-large, through 
the press of the country, it would awaken 
wonder and horror in the minds of either sex, 
that such laws were ever made by men hav- 
ing sisters, wives or mothers. They strike at 
the sanctity of their homes; therefore, are a 
menace to national interests. There is no 
denying that we have ignorant women in the 
masses as well as men, who would be in- 
flamed and led by wily, unscrupulous office- 
seekers, as men have been in the past. 

If women vote, they are eligible to office, 
must attend primaries, sit on juries, and 
would be expected to render service whether 
of an political, military, or civic nature, 
whenever called upon, howevér irksome. 
We have every reason to believe we «would 
have women ‘‘heelers’”? and women 
** bosses. ”? 

Pray, tell me, what would become of the 
homes of our Nation? I do not believe to be 
a model housekeeper (though it is a very 
commendable trait) should be the sole aim 
and ambition of woman; but: I am old- 
fashioned enough to believe nothing can, or 
should, supplant a mother’s influence and 
training of her children. Woman, too, has 
physical disqualificatiohs which may not be 
safely ignored. The mothers of the human 
race have a greater responsibility resting 
upon them than in all past ages. What we 
most need now to pave the way to an enlarged 
field of liberty is trained mothers. It would 
seem the educators of to-day have reached a 
system of study to perfect the mind and 
round the character of the student into per- 
fect symmetry. 

Nothing little or great in neglected in 
educating the women of to-day, except that 
branch of training which is of such vital im- 
portance to home and Nation, intelligent 
motherhood. Upona perfect physique, united 
with perfect health, the intellectual and 
moral growth of the child depends. A healthy 
soul rarely grows in a diseased or stunted 
body, and a cheerful disposition, in itself a 
priceless endowment to young or old, seldom 
dwells in a feeble or diseased body. I want 
to see the girls of our land reach the perfec- 
tion of noble, Christian womanhood, college 
educated, alive to their boundless oppor- 
tunties, broader, purer, nobler minds. With 
such-mothers for our future statesmen, surely 
the fondest hopes of the staunchest devotee 
of Woman Suffrage will find its fruition ere 
many generations shall pass away.—SuM- 
NER’S WIFE. 





“The Children’s Pocketbooks. 


EDITOR FARMHOUSE: I see a great deal in 
the papers about caring for children when 
small, and while they are growing; but I see 
very little concerning the way they are to be 
taught to meet the cares of finances when 
grown. I know there must be some way to 
teach young boys and girls to be masters of 
their pocketbooks when they are grown, but 
that way seems to be a decided failure, for 
when I look around and see so many families 
with their homes mortgaged through pure ex- 
travagance, I know there must be something 
wrong some way. 

I was once talking with an old lady, one of 
those dear old souls that can tell you just how 
‘to care for your family of little children, 
‘*without looking into a newspaper to see 
how those people do that never had any in 
their lives to raise. As she said, with a de- 
cided shake of the head, her son, poor Tom, 
had just had all his earthly belongings— 
but his wife, two children, and a w and 
team—taken for debts. ‘‘ One thing,’’ sighed 
the poor mother, ‘‘I have always done my 
duty by Tom, and if his pa had just been-as 
kind and good to him as I have been, he 
would never have had anything to have 
marred his happiness while he was a child. 
I always did believe in children having a 
good time while young, because trouble 
comes soon enough when they get old. 

‘*Poor boy, he always was great to buy 
everything that he wanted, and when he had 
no money to pay all his bills, and he would 
come to me and tell me the way his pa dis- 
approved of the way he was getting to be 
such a ‘‘spendthrift,”’ as he called it, I never 
could have the heart to refuse him, and I 
would always give him the money. And 
now I haven’t any more money, and you see it 
is just as I predicted, trouble has come soon 
enough.” Yes! dear old lady, soon enough, 
and no wonder! Young mothers, heed a 
good lesson, let’s do away with this hateful 
experience, and teach our children, while 
young, lessons in economy. 

Far better would it have been if Tom had 
been let pay hisown bills; then he might have 
learned how money came, and perhaps saved 
him the humiliating experience of being 
‘turned out,’’ into the world with a family, 
and looked upon by his fellow-beings as an 
unlucky thrift not to be trusted in any 
one’s debt too far, if they ever expect to get 
any of it again. Many and many is the poor 
boy who is brought. up in just this fashion, 
and has landed behind iron bars, while a 
poor old gray-haired mother is driven to her 

ve 10. years before her time through the 
wledge of having brought up a thief or 
forger, or perhaps worse. 

I have talked ‘with men and women that 








ything 

‘liability of the advertisement of H. A. Gri 
German artist, of Tyrone, Pa? I recei 
one of his catalogs some time ago, and was 
greatly pleased with it; but, still, not knowing 
anything about the firm, Ffeel like it might 
prove unsafe to accept his terms. Thinking 
that perhaps some of our readers may know 
something of it, I decided to inquire about it, 
hoping they will mention it in some of their 
letters tothe Farmhouse: I should be greatly 
obliged if they would.-- ELIzaBETH. 


How I Went to the Party. 


I felt considerably dejected and low- 
spirited, and when mother asked me the 
cause of this attack of the blues, I showed 
her the invitation to Mrs. Black’s tea, that I 
had just received. No other explanation was 
necessary, for she knew the condition of my 
wardrobe as well as I did. I am only a poor 
elergyman’s daughter, and my only means of 
support is what I earn as a music teacher. 
A month’s sickness had taken all that I had 
sayed for the proverbial rainy day, and I had 
made a solemn resolution not to go in debt. 
But I love society and pretty dresses as well 
as any wealthy man’s daughter. Could I 
give up this party, which was an event of 
great importance in our quiet little town? 
To decline the invitation was to offend Mrs. 
Black, who had beep very kind tome. If I 
could remodel an old garment to look pre- 
sentable, I could ge; if not—well I must 
give itup. So after the first fit of despond- 
ency had passed, I took an inventory of my 
wardrobe. Two street dresses hung upon 
their hooks. They were almost new, and 
well adapted to the purpose for which they 
were intended, but no amount of pretty 
accessories would make them appropriate for 
an afternoon tea party. There were two old 
silk skirts, whose waists were worn beyond 
repair, one dark-green, and the other wine- 
colored, also a skirt of plain wool challie, 
that had once been creAm-color, but was now 
a dingy white. These were taken into the 
room where mother sat, patiently sewing on 
little sister’s frock. 

“* Not much show for me, is there, mother? 
We wight imitate Jacob’s coat of many 
colors.’’ 

Mother examined the skirts critically. 

‘The silk is about the same quality,’” she 
said at length, ‘‘and the back of the skirts 
are full and not much worn. I think you 
could easily make a new skirt of them.’’ 

**But the color,’ I replied. ‘‘ How can I 
make a skirt of part red and part green ?”’ 

‘“Dye them black,’? she answered, and 
then I caught her meaning. Two packages 
of black dye for silk were purchased at the 
corner drugstore, and the dye prepared ac- 
cording to the directions on the package. 

The skirts were taken apart, the back 
widths washed and put into the dye; after 
boiling half an hour it was taken out, 
rinsed, and hung out without wringing. 
When dry it was ironed under a damp cloth, 
and it would have been hard to distinguish it 
from new goods. There was not a particle of 
difference in the color, either, for both were 
a crow-black. The linings of the old skirts 
were heavy, and not worn a great deal, so I 
washed, starched, and ironed them, and by 
using the best parts of the two linings, I had 
no difficulty in cutting the newone. I hada 
nice skirt pattern, and with a new canvas 
facing and velveteen binding, my skirt was 
soon completed. It was so handsome that 
all my waists looked shabby in comparison, 
so.I began to plan a new one. 

The challie was washed and dyed a deep 
crimson with dye for wool. Linings were 
cut of new silesia. The waist was made full 
in the front and back, and gathered at the 
neck and waist to the fitted lining. 

The sleeves were full bishop shape gath- 
ered into velvet cuffs at the wrists. The 
pointed collar was of velvet also, finished 
around the lower edge with ‘a full frill of 
black lace. As my eyes and hair are dark, 
this suit is very becoming to me; in fact, I 
have been complimented more upon it than 
any dress I ever had.—DorotrHy HARPER. 


The Insect-Trap of the Dogbane. 

On the inside of the corolla, near its 
base, are five triangular callosities, with 
their points up. These are placed in 
such a way as to alternate with the sta- 
mens, and stand a little below them, so 
that the two hard points at the bases of 
two neighboring anthers and the hard 
tip of the callosity—three little horns— 
come together like the teeth of a trap. 
There are no fewer than five places in- 
side the flower’s cup. where these traps 
are set, and inside the circle of traps are 
the glands which contain nectar. The 
flower is visited by bees and flies. 

The insect caller must run his pro- 
boscis in between the long anthers, and 
just above the horny excrescences on the 
corolla. When he attempts to with- 
draw, after drinking his fill, the three 
points lock together, like the jaws of a 
trap, holding the tip of his proboscis in 
durance vile. If the winged captive is 
big and strong, he gets free, with a long 
and a vigorous pull. But small flies are 
often held prisoners till they die, proba- 
bly from starvation. Sometimes one 
may see three or four of these hapless 
victims on one full-blooming plant of 
spreading dogbane. 

Among the prisoners one may often 
see a little Summer fly of dudish aspect, 
with body ringed with alternate bands of 
bronze and gold, and wings of gauze 
shot with — colors. To what end 
is this bright little fellow sacrificed? 
Held as he is by the tip of his pro- 
boscis, his body does not come in con- 
tact with the plant, and hence it cannot 
be digested by the vegetable juices, as 
are the corpses of the sundew’s victims. 
The dogbane is apparently unable to 
furnish any adequate justification for his 
taking off—Popular Science Monthly. 


The Load of a Dust Storm. 
Blown dust is a general and familiar 
nuisance to housekeepers over the entire 
West. A minimum estimate, varified 
by direct observation, for the quantity 
of dust settling on floors during such 
storms is about a fourteenth of an ounce 

















RELIABLE PATTERNG 


Guaranteed to Fit if Pro 
Size is Given, 


_eo—. 


We have made arran ments 
oldest and most. reliable Paper Pee ~ pe. 
in New York, which enables us to offen ems 
— Standard and perfect-fitting patterng 
1) a rags! Soe ae and newest designs. 

patterns are retailed in stores 

20 to 40 cents. We have made icine 
whereby we can offer them at the extre 1 
we ties of 10 cents. re 

paper pattern, of any size, of this; 

ion may be obtained by watts : ma 
name and address, number and sive ‘of = 
tern desired, ether with 10 cents for Ln 
pestern, to the Pattern Department 


THE AMERICAN PARMER, 
Washington, D. ¢, 


PLEASE OBSERVE THE FOLLOW. 
ING MEASUREMENTS. 

For Waists: Measure around fullest part 
of bust, close under arms, raise slightly in 
the back, draw moderately tight. 

For Skirts: Measure around the waist, 
over the belt; draw moderately tight. 

Printed directions accompany each pattern, 
showing how the garment is to be mace. 

When ordering patterns for children, please 
also state age of child. 


$0657 -20651. 
20657-20651—LADIES’ COSTUME: 


Here is a very stylish design for a new 
Fall gown. Dark-blue figured mohair come 
bined with silk of the same shade were the 
materials used for its development. The mo 
dish bodice is cut with a full blouse front of 
the silk, on each side of which are displayed 
stylish jacket fronts of the cloth adorned 
with large revers faced with silk. ‘The back 
iscut in one piece with the slight fullness 
confined by gathers at the waist lines. The 
crush collar and narrow belt are of velvet. 

The handsome skirt is made with nine 
gores and has its four back gores gathered, 
Canvas cloth, covert, broadcloth, serge, chev- 
iot, taffeta or gros-grain silks or almost any 
fashionable material can be used for this 
costume. : 


20657.—_LADIES’ BASQUE WAIST 


(with Jacket Front and Two-piece Sleeves,) 
requires for medium size 4} yards material 
22 inches wide, 2} yards 36 inches wide or 
24 yards 48 inches wide. Lining required 
1$ yards. Gimp represented 3 yards; ribbon 
34 yards. Cut in 5 sizes—32, 34, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. 


20651.—LADIES’ NINE-GORED SKIRT 
(having its four back gores gathered,) re 
quires for medium size 7] yards material 22 
inches wide, 5} yards 36 inches wide or 4 
yards 48 inches wide. 
yards. Length of skirt in front, 41 inches; 
width around bottom 5 yards. Cut in 6 sizes-~ 
22, 24, 26, 28 30, and 32 inches waist measure, 
Prica 10 cents. 


20661.—GIRLS’ DRESS. 

This little dress is made of dark-gre« n-and> 
white figured novelty goods. The pattern ™ 
eut with a fall blouse front which ‘ bags 
slightly in the manner so becoming to chile 
dren. The back, where the costume loses, 
is red. 

handsome one-piece sleeves are finished 
by pointed cuffs of velvet to correspond with 
Gaieenty pointed trimmings placed over each 
shoulder. Astock collar, fastening under 
smart bow in the back, finishes the neck. A 
fitted lining is required for the bodice. =a 
straight skirt displays the proper amoun 
fullness and is plainly finished by a deep hem. 
Serge, cheviot, canvas, mohair, challie, tafe 
feta, foulard, gros-grain silk, etc., are appro- 
priate for this model. 

20661.—GIRLS’ DRESS 

(with Blouse Front, One-Piece Leg-0’- Matton 
Sleeves and Full Straight Skirt, ) requires for 
medium size 4} yards material 27 inches 
wide, 3} yards 36 inches wide or yards 48 
inches wide. Lining required 1} yards; a 
vet represented } yard; buttons 30. Cu 
5 sizes, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 years. Price 10 
cents. 
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Oil Meal for Horses. | 
Some caution must be exercised Im 

ing oil meal to horses when eng4 
in active work, lest the bowels become 
unduly lax. The oil meal should no 
perhaps, than one part 
ration = 
colts, i be fed more freetY- 
gem ip ongeat profitably us 
from one-fourth to one-half pound py 
day. It develope ae sore ~ 

bone, to their fut 

“4 _. to their — a glee 
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| q dear, it hurts his corns. 


is “tay brother Jim is sick. 


5 “proven that he had three wives.” 
» “ Why, that was bigamy.” 
"2 “ The jury said it was insanity.” 


| “I don’t see what fun it can be for 
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Bobby—Auntie, has Mr. Toner a very 
deep voice? 

Auntie (whom Mr. Toner has jilted) 
Rather! When that man sings, my 








He— Your heart is cold. 
She—Yes, I should have taken moth- 
@r’s advice and worn a high-necked dress. 


A Question of Ownership. 


a 








“No, Frederick, I can never be 

urs |” 

“So you reject me?” 

“Tama member of the Emancipa- 
tion club of women, and I cannot be 
yours, but you can be mine, if you like!” 
—Fliegende Blaetter 


No.’ Wonder He was Ill, 








Maid—Indade, mum, I has bad news; 


Madame—What is the cause of his 
Bickness, Mary? 
Maid (mournfully) — The doctors 
telled him he’s got @ torpedo liver. 








“What was the verdict in the bigamy 
“@ase?” : 


“ They turned the .ran loose. It was 





Knew One of the Tricks. 


bu to go on these fishing expeditions 
ith your husband,” said her best friend. 
-_ “That’s because you don’t know any- 
Shing about fishing,” she replied. 
> “Do you?” 

| “Oh, yes,indeed. I can sit in the 
tern of the boat, and give advice with 
he best of them, and when a fish gets 
way there’s no one can beat me telling 
iow it ought to have been landed.” 
> “I shouldn’t think that would be 


fan,” 
because you don’t know how 
it makes my husband.”— Chicago 
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as As Old as Noah. 
Mr. Reynolds is a bright and well- 
wreserved old gentleman, but to his 
itt mere gue Mabel, he seems 
fery old indeed. She had been sitting 
n his knee and looking at him seriously 
} time one day, when she asked 


Grandpa, were you in the ark?” 
hy, mo, my dear!” gasped her 
t. 


Mabel’s eyes grew large and round 


a,” she asked, “ why 
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Millions of Melons. 


Southern Georgia is the land of water- 
melons. Here the watermelon is king ; 
for here everybody believes in water- 
melons. Melon fields extend from 10 to 
100 acres. Vines covering 50 and 60 acres 
of ground are not an uncommon sight. 
Some growers have cleared $5,000 on 
their watermelon cropalone. Those who 
do not make a specialty of watermelons 
have from five to 10 acres. This acreage 
will bring at least $500, or at the rate of 
$50 per acre. 

The watermelon district of southern 
Georgia extends all the way from 
Thomasville, near the Florida line, to 
Albany. These two places are head- 
quarters of the watermelon crop, al- 
though immense quantities are shipped 
from the many other stations in the dis- 
trict. 

The melons are packed into a car on 
the side-track, having a layer of pine 
straw on the bottom of the car. Those 
of regular size and shape form the lower 
part of the pile, and those of irregular 
size are put ontop. When the “special 
melon train” comes along, the car is 
hitched on, and away it goes on its two 
days’ journey northward, side-tracking 
everything that gets in the way, even 
passenger trains. 

Every day for weeks car-load after 
car-load of melons rolls over the rail- 
roads leading into Jersey City. Each 
car, as we have said, will hold about 
1,200 melons, and when the melon trains 
dump their shipments the big freight 
depots present sights worth traveling 
across town to behold. The striped and 
dark-green bailoons are ranged in great 
piles. Each pile belongs to some dealer, 
and often bears his name. Although 
thousands of melons come on each train- 
load, every one must be checked off and 
compared with the bill of lading. Of 
course a few melons are broken in transit, 
and at the docks and depots you will find 
a crowd of gamins desperately begging 
the longshoremen or the drivers for a 
broken bit: “Say, boss, just t’row me 
dat chunk—do, please.” You will find 
your colored brother eagerly eying the 
beautiful melons, hoping against hope 
that one stray melon might fall his way, 
and only those who have seen the South- 
ern darky in watermelontime can appre- 
ciate his deepest feelings when he sings: 


“Oh, see dat watermillion a-smillin’ thew de fence! 
How I wish dat watermillion it was mine! 

De white folks must be foolish to lef’ it dar alone, 
A-smilin’ at me from de vine.’”’ 


—Harper’s Weekly. 





A Unique Negro Colony. 


Up in Alabama, not far from Bir- 
mingham, is a negro colony unigue in the 
South. Its post-office address is Vance, 
and the colony is settled on the former 
plantation of Marion Banks, a slave- 
owner of old days, who left his land to 
his negoes when he died. There was 
11 heads of families among the negroes 
at the time, and each got a farm of 209 
acres, but they have preferred to live 
together in community, working to- 
gether and helping each other when it 
was necessary. The settlement has been 
& prosperous one, and is now self-sup- 
porting, and has over 300 members, 
nearly all of the pure African type. 
But what the negroes want more than 
anything else are better school facilities, 
for they are beginning-to appreciate the 
fact that only with education can they 
“keep up with the procession”; and 
they are now going to work to add the 
necessary school, and thus secure educa- 
tional advance as well as material pros- 
perity.. There are dozens of negro 
settlements in the South, but this is per- 
haps the only one which has been 
thoroughly successful without the ad- 
vice, assistance, or guidance of white 
men, and where the principle of co-op- 
eration, believed to be so difficult in the 
negro, has been carried out thoroughly. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Preserving Cider. 


Cider is preserved in several ways. If 
it is desired to keep it sweet it may be 
boiled down one-third and bottled while 
hot. To prevent the bottles breaking 
by the heat of the cider, set them while 
being filled on a wet cloth. As soon as 
filled, cork the bottles tightly, sealing 
the top with melted wax, into which the 
top of the bottle is dipped. Cider so 

repared will keep fully a year or two. 
if the cider is to be kept in barrels, to 
burn half an ounce of sulphur in each 


into it, and then to bung the hole tightly, 
will keep it sweet for months, after 
which it will slowly ferment, and in 
coarse of time will make what is called 
apple wine. The cider made from pears 


beverage when well made and kept. 





Fraudulent Butter Color. 


tity—one 


use a known poi su 


cask, just before the cider is racked off 


is called perry, and is a very pleasant 


It is scarcely creditable that any re- 
le butter color manufacturer 

uld for the sake of paltry gain sub- 
stitute aniline colors for the common 
anotto which is the basis of the most of 
the colors, Saffron steeped in pure olive 
oil until it becomes red is an excellent 
and wholesome color, and may be made 
very cheaply. As such a small quan- 
ful of coloring—is 
sufficient for 10 gallons of cream, it is 
hardly to be thought that any one would 
bstance for 





THE DAIRY. 


Skimmings. 
The best consumer cow is generally 
the best producer. 
The Ayrshire breed gives the best 
milk for making cheese, and the Jersey 
the best for making butter. 


First-class butter should not contain 
more than from 10 to 12 per cent. of 
water. 


One advantage of soured over sweet 
cream is that more butter can be got out 
of it and less time is required in churn- 
ing. 

The best food for making milk rich 
in cream is Summer—particularly June 
—pasture, with the addition of a little 
bran daily. The least satisfactory is hay 
by itself. 

Chloronaphtholeum is a long word, 
but the article is said to keep flies off 
the cows when mixed with 50 times its 
amount of water and sprayed upon them 
twice a week. : 


If the temperature be low thé butter 
will be long coming and _ hard-grained ; 
if too high it will come speedily but be 
greasy. The churn should not be filled 
more than half full. 


Of the 17,000,000 cows in the coun- 
try 11,000,000 are estimated as furnish- 
ing milk for butter, 5,000,000 for con- 
densed milk or for direct consumption, 
and but 1,000,000 for cheese. 


The necessity of milking out clean is 
shown among other things by the great 
difference in the composition of the first 
and last milk. The average of the 
former is 89.42 per cent. of water, while 
that of the strippings is only 80.6 per 
cent. 





Butter can be made at once out of 
separated cream, but it is deficient in 
flavor. To give it its proper flavor it 
should be let stand till slightly sour. 
This souring is brought about by the 
action of an organism in the milk, the 
bacterium lactus. 


In condensed milk there is still re- 
maining more than 25 per cent. of water, 
and there is generally 36 per cent. of 
ordinary sugar added. In rich cream 
there is 55 per cent. of water, in ordi- 
nary separated cream 66 per cent., in 
skim milk 90 per cent., and in separated 
milk 90.8 per cent. 


About 11 quarts of milk should yield 
one quart of cream. One quart of 
cream will yield from 12 to 16 oz. of 
butter. Cream churns best when yield- 
ing three pounds per gallon, and should, 
if necessary, be diluted down to this. 
Cleanliness is of course of the first 
necessity for making good butter. 


By taking a small portion of good, 
sweet cream just about to begin souring, 
bottling it up from the air, and using a 
small portion to mi with separated 
cream, the souring can be so hastened 
that the cream can be churned much 
sooner than otherwise. Raising the tem- 
perature of the milk to 170 degrees has 
been resorted to to keep it sweet, as well 
as the use of various antiseptics. 


With the ordinary shallow-pan sys- 
tem of setting three inches deep all the 
cream practically to be got will rise in 
from 24 to 30 hours, with the dairy at 
a temperature of from 58 to 60 degrees 
F. With the Cooley and Schwartz sys- 
tems the milk is set 20 inches deep in 
cold water, iced in Summer if possible, 
and the cream rises in 12 hours, With 
the Jersey or Dorset pans the milk is also 
‘set warm, 90 degrees F., and the water 
should not be higher than 58 to 60 de- 
grees nor lower than 45 degrees, the 
cream rising in 12 hours. With asepa- 
rator running at 2,000 to 4,000 revo- 
lutions per minutg the cream is pro- 
cured instantaneously, but it is thinner 
than that from the other systems, 





Notes upon Cheese. 
Nine-tenths of the cheese produced in 
this country is made in the States of 
New York, Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois, 
Vermont, Iowa, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan, ranking in the order named. 
The New York product alone is almost 
one-half the total, and this State and 
Wisconsin together make over two- 
thirds of all. 

It requires the milk of about 1,000,000 
cows to make the cheese annually pressed 
in the United States. 

The value of the annual cheese prod- 
uct of this country varies from $20,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000. 

About 9,000,000 pounds of cheese are 
imported annually into the United 
States, 

The rate of consumption of cheese in 
America is about three pounds per capita 
per annum. 

Consumption of cheese is apparently 
somewhat decreasing. 

Good cheese is approximately com- 
posed of one-third water, one-third milk 
fat, and one-third casein, with some 
sugar and ash AH. E. Alvord, Chief 
United States Dairy Division. 





‘Swoolen Cheese. 

Huffy cheese, as it is termed, when 
cheese swells up and cracks and exudes 
a bad-odored fluid, iscaused by impurity 
in the milk, derived either from the 
water, which is apt to be bad just af this 
time, or to some other cause which pro- 
duces a putrid decomposition of the 
cheese, with production of gas, by 
which the cheese is burst. When cheese 
is in thix condition it is too late for cure. 
But the method of prevention is to 
strictly «void anything in the milk that 
is of impure origin, as, for instance, im~ 
pure wuter from stagnant places or 
moldy or rank, coarse feed from 
swampy ground. At the late Summer 
time this is to be carefully guarded 
against. The way to cureit in the curd 
when fresh made and seen to be filled 
with gas, which causes it to float on the 
whey, is to scald the whey and thor- 
oughly cook the curd in it, by which the 
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- ideal cow f mot large; she 
weighs about 1,000 peunds; she is some- 
thing like a racehorte, for speed in the 
horse and milk in the»@ow are allied. 
Beef in a horse and Beef in a cow mean 
strength always. If-ds a question of 
nerve power, and thats. something food 
will not produce, omly;maintain. For 
the typical dairy céw you must have 
racehorse type, bonmy,and muscular, 
whether she be a Holstein, a Jersey, or 
whatever she may be, You will find 
her with bony head and strong jaw, long 
between the eyes and nose, with broad 
muzzle. She should have a very bright, 
protruding eye—I want a cow I can 
‘hang my hat’ on her eyes. Why? 
Simply on account of her brain power. 
It means strong nerve force, and that 
mans action later on. I want a thin 
neck and retreating brisket. The lines 
above and below must not be straight, or 
she will steal from you; I want -her 
slightly depressed behind the shoulders, 
with sharp chine; I-don’t want too 
straight a back bone. She must have 
large organs of reproduction ; you don’t 
want a cow with a straight back; I want 
her wedge-shaped. I want two wedges, 
large in rear and large heart girth ; 7. ¢., 
wide between forward legs, sharp on 
shoulder. This gives me large heart 
action and the strong arterial circulation 
I want. Then last, but by no means 
least, she must have a good udder, for 
one-half of the value of the cow is in her 
udder. She should have a long udder 
from front torear. Then she must have 
a good handle on each corner of her ud- 
der. [Laughter.] And why? Because 
if she gives two pails of milk a day it is 
a matter of some labor to milk- her.” 





Milk. 
Milk is composed of water holding in 
solution a number of other substances. 
In cow’s milk the percentage of water 
is 84.8, in goat’s 84.49, mare’s 88.8, in 
ass’s 89.0, and in ewe’s 82.27. The last 
is therefore the richest. Taking cow’s 
milk as the standard there will remain 
13.2 per cent. of solid matter as an 
average. Good milk of well-fed cows 


cent. Of this 3.91 should consist of 
butter fat, the rest consisting of casein 
and albumen, the pximeipal substances 
in cheese, and of various'salts or mineral 
matter. To form a nourishing food all 
these substances are necessary. But the 
proportion changes with the breed and 
feeding. From various experiments it 
has been found that the proportion of 
solid matter in the milk of 119 Short- 
horns was 12.87 per cent., of which 3.73 
per cent. was fat; in that of 115 
Jerseys, 14.36 per cent., of which 4.56 
was fat; in that of 49 Guernseys, 14 
per cent., of which 4.77 per cent. was 
fat; in that of 11 Ayrshires, 13.43 per 
cent., of which 4.15 per cent. was fat, 
and in that of three Kerrys, 14.22 per 
cent., of which 4.4 per cent. was fat. 
On the other’ hand, though their milk 
was poorer, the large cows gave more 
of it. 





The Cost of Producing Milk. 

Prof. H. H. Wing, of the Cornell 
University Experiment Station, after a 
year’s observations with the Station’s 
dairy herd, reaches these conclusions: 
1. With a fairly good herd, carefully 
fed and kept, milk can be produced for 
65 cents per hundredweight, and fat for 
16 cents per pound for the cost of food 
consumed. 
2. That individuals of the same 
breed vary more widely in milk and 
butter production than do the breeds 
themselves. 
3. The large animals consumed fess 
pounds of dry material per 1,000 pounds 
live weight per day than did the smaller 
animals. - 
4. That, in general, the best yields of 
fat-were obtained from cows that gave at 
least a fairly large flow of milk. 
5. In general, the cows consuming 
the most food produced both milk and 
fat at the lowest rate. 
6. For the production of milk and 
fat there is no food so cheap as good 
pasture grass. 


Milk-House Over a Well. 


It is not a good plan to have a milk- 
house over a well for the use of the 
water, but quite a good one for the milk. 
If the milk is spilled in the water it will 
spoil it for domestic use, or it may do so, 
and, as putrid milk is quite poisonous, 
the risk should not be run. But if the 
water is used only for common purposes, 
and is used freely, unless carelessness is 
practiced as regards the spilling, no 
harm may be done. The water will 
keep the milk cool, and the more so as 
it is pumped out freely. The way to 
use it is to have a frame made of iron 
rods, with a ring at«dthe top to hook on 
to the well rope, and to! lower this into 
the water with the milk cans in it. By 
making the lids airtight, the frame with 
the milk may be lowered to the bottom 
of the well, but before &t is thus lowered 
it should be cooled off »with the covers 
off, to let the vapor from it escape. This 
vapor has some impurities in it derived 
from the cows which should be permitted 
to escape in the cooling before the milk 
is closed up tightly. 








Pasture as Compared with Soiling. 

The greater economy of soiling in 
Summer and of silagedn the Winter, as 
compared with pasture..and hay and 
grain feeding in the Winter, is equiva- 
lent to a gain of one-half or more of 
the feed, or the feeding of two or four 
head in place of one. That.is, one acre 


will feed one cow where four aeres under 
the very best management will be re- 
quired, and even more under unskiliful 
management. Of course, there is more 
work to be done and paid for; the feed- 
ing is the saving; the work is about 


under- these’ more economical systems | Ca 


THE ORCHARD. 


Cullings. 

The grape growers of northern Ohio 
are afflicted with a big crop. The vines 
are black with the fruit, which is sell- 
ing at five cents a basket of 10 pounds 
inthe vineyards. There is no profit in 
such a price, for the basket costs two and 
a half cents and the picking as much 
more. It is said that no more grapes 
will be sent to market, but that the re- 
mainder of the crop will be sold to 
wine makers, 


All that is necessary to kill the bur- 
dock is to cut off the plant a couple of 
inches below the ground and fill the 
hole with common salt. The root is 
full of sap, which first dissolves the salt, 
and then, as the moisture gradually in- 
creases, it rots away the root that is left 
in the ground, making a new growth of 
shoots above impossible. One applica- 
tion is enough, and it takes less than a 
minute to make it. 











A Ladder and Wheel for Picking 
Apples. 
The cut given above is intended to 
represent a ladder mounted.on two 
wheels for the purpose of being easily 
moved about the tree, or from one tree 
to another in the orchard, in gathering 
apples or other fruit. It can be made 
quite light, and will be found a useful 
meafis of gathering fruit; any ingenious 
fruit grower can make this step-ladder. 
There are always old buggy wheels 
around the farm, or if not there, around 





blacksmith shops, which are good enough 
for this purpose, and if there is any old 
cast off axle-tree use it, but if not one 
of wood can be made to serve the pur- 
pose. 

The base of the ladder resting upon 
the earth holds the ladder in position 
when weighted down by the man who is 
picking. It will be noticed there are 
handles with which to raise the base of 
the ladder, and push the ladder along 
like a wheel-barrow from one place to 
another. 





Splits in Fruit Trees. 

If a fruit tree is trained properly from 
the nursery to the* bearing’ period, the 
danger from a splitting of the trunk or 
a splitting off of some limbs from the 
trunk would perhaps not be very great ; 
but, as a matter of fact, many trees do 
thus split, and a knowledge of the proper 
treatment of such wounds is therefore 
important. Sometimes the two split 
portions of a tree are brought together 
and an iron rod passed through both 
parts, the ends being secured by a bolt- 
head and by a nut. Such material is 
not always at hand, and costs, moreover, 
more than is necessary. American 
Gardening suggests an improvement as 
follows : 

If a coil of stout, galvanized iron wire 
(No. 12, at least,) is kept on hand, a split 
limb. can be instantly replaced, and a 
figure 8 placed about it and its neighbor, 





as shown in the illustration. Several 
strands of the wire should be used, ac- 
cording to the amount of weight to be 
supported. A bit of sheetiron, tin or 
zinc placed at the sides will keep the 
bark from being cut by the wire. Such 
wire is exceedingly convenient in mend- 
ing breaks of many kinds, and may well 
be kept always on hand. 


Barnyard Manure. 


The ideal way of storing manure 
temporarily till time and opportunity 
are secured for applying it to the fields 
is to put it under cover. Unmixed 
horse manure tends to heat quickly and 
violently. If spread out evenly, sprin- 
kled with some dry earth or, better, gyp- 
sum, and wet and moderately solidified, 
it will be in an ideal condition. 

Nature’s method is to spread the ref- 
use material thinly on the surface in 
late Fall and early Winter where plants 
are growing. During the Winter and 
early Spring a large percentage of the 
available plant food in manures is 
washed into the soil. Some: farmers, 
knowing this, have adopted the practice 
of spreading their strawy manures on 
the meadows in the Fall and early 
Winter. In April, during a dry time, 
the coarse parts of them are raked to- 
gether, carted to the barns, and used a 
second time for bedding. When ma- 
nures are spread in the Winter or early 
Fall they may be plowed under in the 
Spring with a shallow furrow. 








Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must takeinternal remedies. Hall's 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous aurfaces. Hail’s 
Catarrh Cureis not a quack medicine, It was 
preseribed by one of the best physicians in this 
ription. 
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Louisiana Pine for Africa. 
The Westlake (La.) Herald says that 
the mill there and a couple at St. les 
have ae furnish a couple 
million feet of pine for shipment 
to South Africa. This isthe first ship- 


line of experiment, but there is no busi- 
ness reason why the venture should not 
be a success, and should it prove such 
these mills will be given optionson an 
almost unlimited amount of shipments 
in the near future. This is but the be- 
ginning of what promises to be an enor- 
mous export trade, profitable and easy 
to handle when once acquired. This 
growing and valuable trade with South 
Africa is one that naturally belongs, 
though a long way off, to the mills of 
the South, and should be controlled and 
supplied exclusively therefrom. The 
yellow pine of the extreme South is bet- 
ter adapted to the trade and uses of that 
dry and highly heated gection of the 
world than any other kind or grade of 
lumber which can be shipped there. 
Its peculiar natural qualities seem to 
especially fit it to meet the exigencies of 
the climate. 

Now, if those Southern mills which 
have these contracts, with others which 
can handle this line of trade, will but 
learn it, discover the needs thereof, the 
peculiarities of the trade, just what is 
wanted and how it is to be put up and 
shipped, and will do just that way, in- 
stead of doing what seems to be in many 
other lines of business the usual and un- 
successful American dealers’ way of en- 
deavoring to force the American ideas 
and methods upon the foreign market 
and consumer,—never mind one’s own 
ideas and the ways which he thinks 
ought to be practiced among those for- 
eigners, but which are not and never 
will be,—there can and will be built up a 
most pleasant and profitable line of 
traffic from the Southern mills to this 
far-away portion of the world, which is 
now so rapidly opening up to modern 
civilization and trade. This trade 
naturally belongs to the South, and 
should be filled with the Southern yel- 
low pine, and nothing but the utmost 
carelessness, indifference and neglect of 
the ordinary rules of business sagacity 
can prevent our having it. The great 
thing to learn therein is to pay strict and 
thorough attention to the wants and the 
wishes and ideas of the buyers there and 
the consumers of the shipments. 





Culture of the Casabanana. 
Eprror AMERICAN Farmer: The 
casabanana belongs to the melon family, 
and therefore it requires about the same 


fruit than the melon, and in climates 
where the season is short, the seeds 
should be started in boxes in the house, 
and afterward transplanted to the open 
ground, but in warm climates the seed 
can be sown in the open ground in early 
Spring. 

The casabanana is one of the strangest 
fruits ever known; also one of the most 
beautiful. It is a native of tropical 
Asia and Africa. It will climb to a 
hight of 50 feet in trees in one season. 
The fruit is about 18 inches long and 
three inches in diameter, and of a bril- 


strong pineapple fragrance. The fruit 
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Buckeye Lantern 


would light the darkest hour for 
greatest distance. A handy lanter: 
every use—hand use, or a side or 


* lamp. 
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ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 
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PATENTS 


and patentability of inventions and validity 
of patents. Rejected applications prose- 
cuted. All business relating to patents 
eromptly attended to. 
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: Lemon Building, Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENTS. 
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NOW WE HAVE IT!! 
GLEASON’S HORSE BOOK. 


The Only Complete and Authorized Work by America’s King of Horse 
Trainers, 


PROF. OSCAR R. GLEASON, 


recognized by the United States Government 28 ttre 
most expert and successful horseman of the age. The whole work com prising 
History, Breeding, Training, Breaking, Buying, Feeding, Grooming, Shoeing, Doctoring, 
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